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“It must be nice—— 


its WRIGHT'S” 


The same qualities that have 
made Wright’s Coal Tar 
Soap the favourite toilet and 
nursery soap have made 


WRIGHTS 


COAL TAR 
SHAVING SOAP 


a favourite among men who 
shave. Its delightful per- 
fume, its antiseptic properties 
and its creamy, lasting lather 
make the morning shave a 
daily joy. 


Price 


1/- 


per Stick or Tablet 


If any difficulty in obtaining, write to 


WRIGHT, LAYMAN & UMNEY, Ltd, SOUTHWARK, S.E. 1 
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VOL. LVIII 


SPORTSMEN OF MARK 


No. CVII. ADMIRAL OF THE FLEET, EARL BEATTY 
By ALFRED E. T. WATSON. 


T is of course quite impossible to 
think of Lord Beatty as anything 

but a sailor. The epithet ‘‘ breezy ”’ 
might have been coined expressly to 
describe him. No picture was more 
familiar during the war than that of 
the Admiral in the uniform which 
seemed so peculiarly appropriate for 
him, his cap at the invariable angle 
across his brow. There can be little 
doubt that the picture did a vast deal 
to establish a quiet confidence in 
many of those who looked at it. They 
felt that when he was on the alert, 
with much of the stupendous power 
of the British Navy under his con- 
trol, if it could not precisely be said 
that there was no cause for alarm, at 


least it was utterly impossible to feel 
any doubt about the final issue. 

And yet it would not have been in 
the least surprising if the Naval Earl 
had never gone to sea, but had 
settled down to follow the profession 
of trainer, as his father had done— 
practically, at any rate—and as ‘his 
brothers did. Absurd? It seems so 
now, because Lord Beatty, Admiral 
of the Fleet, has so wonderfully 
made good in the service to which he 
has devoted his life, a service which 
at present busily occupies him ashore 
scarcely less intermittently than it did 
when he was afloat. Though I have 
had the pleasure of knowing his 
family so well I was not privileged 
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to meet him till the other day, when 
I wrote to ask if he could manage to 
spare me a few minutes for a talk, 
a request to which he sent the kindest 
of replies, the gist of it being that I 
had better ring him up and take my 
chance of finding him with a little 
leisure, as he could never say in ad- 
vance when he might have a little 
time to spare. 

Though, as just remarked, one 
cannot imagine Lord Beatty as any- 
thing but what he is, a few years ago 
it would certainly not have appeared 
in the least remarkable for a son of 
Captain David Beatty to adopt a 
profession connected with the horse. 
At his boyhood’s home to ride work 
—nearly always jumping—in the 
morning was as much a part of the 
day’s routine as to get up and have 
breakfast ; and what a sound training 


the boys underwent appeared unmis- 
takably when Colonel Harry McCal- 
mont took Charlie Beatty, the eldest 
of the three brothers, to train for him 
at Newmarket. There had been much 
curiosity to know who was to occupy 
Redford Cottage and take charge of 


Colonel McCalmont’s horses. One 
day he remarked to me, ‘* You will 
think me very stupid, but I am going 
to get Charlie Beatty to train for 
me. They say he has had no ex- 
perience of flat-race horses. I think 
he will very soon learn what he 
doesn’t know.”’ Far from thinking 
the intention stupid, I applauded the 
decision, regarding it as an excellent 
idea, and so it proved. 

David, Junior, however, the pre- 
sent Earl, keen as he was about 
horses, fond of and experienced in 
the saddle, had a still stronger yearn- 
ing for the sea. His father ac- 
quiesced, though at the same time 
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determining that ships were not to 
cause the horses to be entirely for- 
gotten, and he forthwith named a 
promising young one that he _ had 
bred, ‘‘ The Midshipmite,’’ hoping 
that on this horse his son would pre- 
sently win the Grand Military Gold 
Cup at Sandown; for despite the 
title of the race the Navy is allowed 
to compete, and cordially welcomed 
when it does so. It seems to be sup- 
posed by certain people that there is 
something incongruous about a sailor 
in the saddle. If this is so there are 
assuredly some remarkable excep- 
tions to be found. Another Admiral 
of the Fleet is a finished horseman— 
Sir Hedworth Meux; but all Lamb- 
tons seem to ride by the light of 
nature. None better than Mr. George 
Lambton has been known within liv- 
ing memory. His late brother Fran- 
cis sustained the family reputation, 
and I remember Lord Durham shap- 
ing admirably in a race which 
he rode and won at a_ Bibury 
Club meeting in the old Stockbridge 
days. In 1906 the then Captain 
Craddock came very near to winning 
the Gold Cup with his Prizeman. 
The late Captain L. Denny, on 
Royal Blaze, beat the late Captain de 
Crespigny on Prince Tallyrand a 
head, Prizeman no more than another 
head behind. 

T am not quite clear whether The 
Midshinmite mentioned was the good 
horse who subsequently occupied a 
box in Mr. Arthur Yates’s _ stable. 
Before the Grand National of 1892 T 
well remember Mr. Yates’s inabilitv 
to make up his mind whether The 
Midshipmite or Cloister was the bet- 
ter: in fact, as presently recognised, 
three miles was the former’s distance. 
T do not think that Lord Beatty in 
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the course of his experience between 
the flags ever rode for theGrand Mili- 
tary Gold Cup, though again some few 
years after The Midshipmite’s days, 
when he had advanced in his profes- 
sion, his father gave him a_ four- 
year-old, which he had called The 
Commander, with a view to affording 
him a mount in the race the follow- 
ing season. Naturally a sailor can- 
not teli where he is likely to be a year 
hence, and for the equine Comman- 
der other occupation had to be found. 

I much wanted for the purposes of 
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this sketch some details of races 
which Lord Beatty had ridden. The 
many other things he has had _ to 
think about these last few years have 
driven out of his head recollections 
of his exploits in the saddle. He 
could tell me no more than that he 
had ridden between the flags at a 
number of places. ‘‘ Being one of 
my family, I couldn’t help it!’’ he 
remarked. And indeed a_ Beatty 
naturally gravitates to a_ horse’s 
back. Rugby, Worcester, Towces- 


ter and Nottingham are a few of the 
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courses on which he has performed 
with varying luck on Lord Lieu- 
tenant, Little Buttercup, and others 
whose names are now remembered 
by few.- He has at least been up on 
a Liverpool winner, though not in a 
race. Oddly enough, this was what 
may be called a ‘‘ naval mare,’’ for 
her name was Frigate. Many readers 
will recall this excellent ’chaser, who 
had several tries at Aintree, and after 
a second to Playfair in 1888 carried 
off the great race the following season. 
David, Junior, was nine years old 
when he enjoyed this experience; his 
father liked to think that the boy had 
at any rate been up on a Liverpool 
horse. A race which Lord Beatty 
was anxious to win was the Rugby 
Hunt Cup. Having nothing better 
to put in, he entered an old hunter 
called Blue Jacket—still naval no- 
menclature !—but he had not been 
home long enough to get the old 
horse fit, and could finish no nearer 
than third in a big field. For his 
friend Walter Barnett he had several 
rides on a horse with the peculiarity 
that it ‘‘ pulled like the devil,’’ to 
quote its rider’s description, and one 
understands that the animal must in- 
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deed have taken hold if Lord Beatty 
regards the manner in which he did 
so as exceptional. 

It is perhaps needless to say that 
Lord Beatty is particularly well 
known in the hunting field, notably 
with the Quorn, the Belvoir, and the 
Cottesmore, and that he is known 
also as a polo player in Club games. 
He has managed to find some oppor- 
tunities for racing and polo at Malta, 
the racing, however, all of course on 
the flat, which used not to be nearly 
as congenial to him as the other 
game. At Malta ponies play polo 
one day and race the next. Amongst 
others of his stud in the island Lad- 
die was a prominent performer, and 
did excellent service in both capaci- 
ties. Some twenty years ago Lord 


Beatty was to the fore as a foot- 
baller, playing back for the United 
Services. 


His taste for big-game 
shooting he has had few opportuni- 
ties of indulging, scarcely any indeed 
except when on the Nile Expedition, 
and then he observes that ‘‘ there was 
not much time.’’ Still, he found 
enough leisure to get some _ hippo- 
potamus, crocodile, and various kinds 
of gazelle, 
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The Skye Terrier 


D. WILMER 


T is largely due to the efforts of 

the British people that the dog 
holds so prominent a position among 
the sub-human races of the world to- 
day. In no other country, perhaps, 
has so solid a link been forged as the 
one that binds the British dog to his 
British master. Indeed, Britain may 
be justly proud of producing the finest 
specimens of the canine race that have 
ever been seen in any land. She does 
quite a considerable export trade in 
valuable prize dogs, for which ex- 
ceedingly high prices are often paid, 
4500 being no very unusual amount 
for a dog that attains to the standard 
of excellence required in his particular 
breed. 

The temporary restrictions on dog- 
showing and dog-breeding have but 
served as a stimulus in other direc- 
tions, notably in the production of 
canine wool for the manufacture of 
warm and serviceable garments for 
the nation. A_ British Dog-Wool 
Association is now an actual fact, 
brought about through the exigencies 
of the times, and destined to bear 
much fruit in the near future. The 
notion of using the combings from the 
hair of long-coated breeds is not a 
recent one. The subject was broached 
many years ago by a_ well-known 
breeder and exhibitor of Skye- 
terriers, who sent some combings to 
a big firm hoping that they would 
give the matter serious attention and 
thought. The firm, however, de- 
clined to experiment with the hair, 


and it has needed the stress and 
strain of war to compel the country 
to open out what should most assur- 
edly prove a profitable addition to 
British industries. The British Dog- 
Wool Association has come to stay, 
and the breed described below is one 
singularly adapted to this purpose. 
The state of perfection to which the 
dog has been brought is well illus- 
trated by taking as an example a 
strikingly beautiful variety known as 
the Skye-terrier. Not only is he 
lovely to behold, but he also possesses 
singular characteristics unshared by 
other dogs, Shy of strangers, he re- 
sents interference on their part, and 
attaches himself devotedly to a single 
member of the household, to whom 
he clings like a silent grey shadow. 
The story of his gradual evolution 
from a nondescript mélange of the 
fashionable rough-haired Cairn 
terrier, and the longer-coatec pet dog 
of the Island of Skye, is at least in- 
structive, and shows what may be ac- 
complished by the skilful blending of 
carefully-selected stock. The modern 
show Skye-terrier has retained as a 
legacy from his ancestors little else 
but their inherent sporting instincts; 
these are stronger, if possible, to-day 
than in the past, and no amount of 
coat-culture will ever eradicate them. 
The flowing robe of the Skye is now 
a leading attribute of the breed, a 
permanent factor, and one that is pro- 
tective and advantageous to the ani- 
mal himself. It shields him when 
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A CREAM COLOURED SKYE TERRIER 


the weather is inclement, and guards 


him from the attacks of his foes. 
H.M. the late Queen Victoria took 
so ardent an interest in these dogs 
that she bred quite a number of ex- 
cellent specimens, several of which 
were seen by the writer in the Royal 
kennels at Windsor, when sojouri- 
ing in a neighbouring town. The 
original pair from which the stock 
was reared were accepted as a gift 
from the recently deceased James 
Pratt, formerly butler to a well-known 
baronet. 

Pratt kept a number of his favour- 
ites below stairs, successfully ex- 
hibiting them at the leading shows, 
where he triumphed over all comers. 
Through his four-footed friends he 
acquired a great reputation, and was 
a well-known figure in the vicinity of 
Hyde Park, within whose precincts 
the animals took their daily walk. He 
would leave them for convenience at 
a certain spot, with strict injunc- 


tions to wait for him until he reap- 
peared, and his commands were in- 
variably obeyed. So faithful was 
their devotion to their master that 
no persuasion, or even force, could 
drive them away. A Norwegian artist 
who chanced on one occasion to be 
paying a visit to London was singu- 
larly attracted by the beauties of 
these graceful terriers, and on_re- 
turning to his native land decided if 
possible to procure one. Not know- 
ing Pratt’s address, he sketched a 
number of Skyes on the envelope, 
and penned above them the follow- 
ing words: ‘** To the Man with the 
Skye Terriers, London.”’ The letter 
duly reached its destination. 

On several occasions Pratt took 
the dogs by Royal command to 
Buckingham Palace, where he would 
enlarge upon their many _ excellent 
qualities. 

Queen Alexandra is also a lover of 
this charming variety of dog. She 
has exhibited them successfully at a 
few of the leading shows, and one 
of the inmates of the Sandringham 
kennels is portrayed here. 

The faithful character of the Skye- 
terrier shines out to advantage in the 
touching story of the little dog to 
whose memory the late Baroness Bur- 
dett-Coutts erected a fountain in 
Edinburgh. His master died and 
was buried in a graveyard near his 
old home. The dog never left the 
grave for twelve long years, except 
to trot home when driven there by 
the pangs of hunger. When his 
hunger was appeased he_ returned 
to his lonely vigil, which lasted all 
through the day and night. At the 
end of the twelve years he died on 
the grave, truly faithful unto death. 
Could any human being have shown 
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THE SKYE TERRIER 


more unselfish devotion or a deeper 
affection than that of this humble 
member of the sub-human race ? 

As a puppy the Skye-terrier is a 
decidedly ugly little beggar, with 
his long, lithe body and short, thick 
coat that straggles in every direction 
and will not lie flat. It is not until 
he is about eighteen months old that 
he is seen in the fullness of his 
beauty, with flowing robes that 
sweep the ground. He thrives best 
in a roomy, out-of-door kennel, 
made to let in plenty of light and 
air, while for dryness and warmth 
a thick carpet of pine dust forms a 
most excellent bed. Rain, snow and 
mud do not injure his health or his 
coat; he may go out on all occasions 
except when a show is in view. At 
such times his exercise will need to 
be curtailed if he is to appear at his 
best in the ring. Those who exhibit 
Skye-terriers usually have a covered 


building for the dogs to run in if 
the weather prove at all rough at 
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these festive seasons. They can then 
be kept clean and dry after the 
elaborate process of washing and 
combing has been completed. 

It requires a good deal of patience 
to prepare a Skye-terrier for a show, 
and only those who are genuine 
lovers of animals should attempt the 
onerous task. After carefully wash- 
ing the dog, without dishevelling his 
coat, the owner must be ready to 
spend long hours in brushing the 
hair. To this ordeal all well-discip- 
lined Skyes submit with an admir- 
able grace; they appear, .in fact, quite 
to enjoy the process, and will stand 
motionless for an almost incredible 
length of time. Practice is indis- 
pensable in order to produce the best 
results in a Skye. Many beautiful 
specimens have their chance of suc- 
cess quite spoilt by the unskilful 
treatment they receive and by the 
slovenly appearance they present to 
the judge when led before him to 
be criticised. 


SANDRINGHAM MINNIE, DROP-EARED SKYE TERRIER, 
OWNED BY H.M. QUEEN ALEXANDRA 
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A CHAMPION 


A CHAMPION PRICK-EARED SKYE TERRIER 
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SKYE TERRIER AT SIX MONTHS OLD 


SKYE TERRIER AT TEN MONTHS OLD 
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Skye-terriers are gradually dimin- 
ishing in numbers and losing their 
popularity. This is accounted for 
in part by their unsuitability as 
house pets. The mud and wet which 
clings to the trailing coat entails so 
much labour to all concerned that 
few people care to be troubled with 
them. But the Skye proves an ex- 
cellent watch dog, and he will allow 
no stranger to enter the gates if he 
is anywhere about. He goes for the 
luckless intruder at the top of his 
speed, attacking him always from the 
rear and selecting the calf of the leg 
as a particularly favourable locality 
upon which to fasten his teeth. As 
long as you face him you are per- 
fectly safe, but do not allow him to 
get behind you if you value your 
limbs or your clothes! He does not 
hesitate to growl freely at his master 
if the latter bestow too much affection 
upon him or provoke him in other 
ways. He detests being fondled and 
hugged, and will allow none except 
intimate friends to take these liberties 
with him. His antipathy to cats is 
of so pronounced a nature that it is 
apt at times to lead him into serious 
trouble. 


A drop-eared Skye belonging to a 
friend once encountered three of his 
pet aversions during an afternoon 
walk, and he promptly put the trio 


to flight. An angry cat is a very 
awkward customer to tackle, for she 
will not infrequently intimidate and 
drive off the boldest of dogs. This 
same old Skye was a cunning rascal, 
the sworn foe of all cats, whom he 
would appear to befriend, only to 
lure them to a convenient spot with a 
view to a speedy despatch. On one 
occasion he enticed a luckless kitten 
into the house by sidling up to it and 
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pretending to sympathise with its 
broken leg. The kitten, flattered by 
his kind and fatherly attention (for 
he could be very charming when he 
liked), followed him into the hall and 
sat down quietly to wait for the next 
move ; and it had not long to wait. 
A female Chow-Chow, the boon com- 
panion of the Skye, happened at that 
moment to be coming down stairs, 
and she lost no time in entering into 
a fiendish conspiracy with her chum. 
They both decided that the kitten 
must die, and that the murder must 
be committed as decently and as 
quickly as possible, with no shed- 
ding of blood, for fear of creating 
a disturbance and of being caught in 
the dreadful act. The best plan, 
they considered, was for one to seize 
the neck and the other the tail end 
of the victim, and to try to pull it 
into two or three separate pieces. 
These could then be easily carried 
away by the culprits and_ securely 
buried under the doormat! Their 
wicked plans, however, were 
thwarted, for just at the moment 
when the stretching process had _ be- 
gun the master of the house returned 
from a drive and spied them at their 
shocking work. Without a moment’s 
hesitation he placed his heavy foot 
on the head of the Skye and forced 
him to let go, while the Chow, 
frightened and cowed, slunk off to 
her kennel. 

Although dogs are not supposed 
to be able to reason at all, some 
Skyes appear capable of thinking out 
things to a remarkable degree, and 
their powers of observation are 
usually keen. They will recognise 
the human form in a_ well-modelled 
china figure not more than _ fifteen 
inches in height, and evirce their 
antagonism by snarling at it and 
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THE SKYE TERRIER 


showing it their teeth. Some of them 
cannot bear the sight of their own 
reflection in a mirror, and when held 
in front of it give vent to much angry 
growling and other signs of evident 
displeasure. Except for the long, 
thick coats, they are essentially 


adapted for house dogs, for they are 
so very easy to train and so quiet 
unless roused that their companion- 
ship is the greatest comfort and de- 
light. 
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Those who have once kept these 
fascinating dogs, either as pets cr 
for show, seldom care to transfer 
their affection to another breed. 

The photographs portray the 
Skye-terrier at various stages of his 
growth, from boyhood to maturity. 
The attention of the breeder is 
especially drawn to the one illustrat- 
ing a specimen of the uncommon 
cream-coloured variety now so diffi- 
cult to procure. 


A LITTER OF SKYE TERRIERS AT NINE WEEKS OLD WITH THEIR MOTHER 
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THE LURE OF THE TROUT 
Major E, G. Sydenham, London. 


A TENSE MOMENT 
C. Uchter Knox, Alton, Hants. 
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BEST OF FRIENDS 
Arthur Brook, Builth Wells. 


A CONSULTATION 
Miss Marjorie Fletcher, Knockholt, Kent. 
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AN ELEPHANT RACE W.TH LADY MAHOUTS 
(See editorial note for fuller description.) T. M. Lile, India. 


A FINAL EFFORT 
W. J. Wray, Boston. 
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£50 for a Sporting Snapshot 


The Badminton Photographic Competition 


Half a Guinea for each photograph published each month, and Fifty Pounds 
for the best published in 1922. 


We offer half a guinea for the full copyright of each photograph published, and 
hope to publish ten snapshots each month. But this is not all. A committee of 
well-known people—appointed by the Editor—will judge the whole of the photo 
graphs so published and paid for during the year, and that adjudged the best 
will secure an award of £'50 to the taker. 


All entries must be photographs representing any subject of sporting interest, 
and must be sent in on the following conditions :— 
i. That they have been taken by the sender. 
ii. That they have never been previously published. 
iii, That the Proprietors of the BADMINTON MAGAZINE reserve to 
themselves the copyright in all accepted photographs. 


The size of the prints and the number sent are matters left entirely to com- 
petitors, but each photograph must have attached to it the Coupon to be found 
below. 


Competitors should note that silver prints or prints on smooth paper are best 
for reproduction. 


Photographs of Public School and University interest will be especially 
welcome. 


The Editor’s decision is final. 


Coupon for Competitors. 


BADMINTON MAGAZINE 


PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPETITION 


I hereby declare that the photograph which I submit herewith was taken by myself, that it 
has never been previously published, and I agree that the Proprictors of the BADMINTON 
MaGaAzineE should reserve the copyright. 


When submitting photographs please state clearly on the back the make of the Camera. Please write clearly. 


Address all photographs to Competition Department, BADMINTON MAGAZINE, 
12, Salisbury Square, E.C.4. 
Entries for the October Competition should reach us before the 11th September. 


Cheques for Half a Guinea each are awarded this month to the senders 
of the pictures published on the preceding pages (360-363). 
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Big-Game Shooting by Moon- 
light 


in East Africa 


CHAVENDER.” 


= 
AJOR O’MAUGHAN paced nearer! You take as steady aim as 


round and round outside the 
little tent in which Bill lay snoring 
loudly. He kept looking at his watch 
in a vain hope that the remaining 
fifteen minutes of his turn would pass 
rapidly, for he and Bill agreed to do 
sentry-duty alternately by three-hour 
shifts. It was 2.45 a.m. and in fif- 
teen minutes’ time he would have not 
only the evil delight of rousing the 
hapless Bill from his peaceful slum- 
bers but also the heavenly privileg+ 
of being able to sleep soundly until 
5.30 a.m. 

Though one eye was on his watch 
the other was unendingly searching 
the speckled moonlit scrub and bush 
to catch the slightest movement. It 
is positively uncanny the way a 
leopard can apparently rise out of the 
ground before your eyes and the bit 
of scrub you had noticed a moment 
ago has disappeared so completely 
that it is hard to make yourself realise 
that you were fool enough to mistake 
a leopard for a bush ! So you re- 
solve to be fooled no more. You 
strain your eyes to detect a form 
standing  stock-still in the bright 
moonlight and in the flickering ever- 
moving shadows. At last you see a 
form ! Good Lord ! What on earth 
isit ? Allright ! It is only alog ! 
No, by Jove ! It isn’t ! You can 
see his eye ! And one of its paws ! 
It’s a leopard! YeGods! The brute 
is very slowly coming nearer and 


you can and fire! BANG! The shot 
rings and echoes through the bush. 
You’ve missed. But the brute has 
gone, simply vanished. You could 
have sworn that you had hit it! You 
think you will go and have a look, 
you walk up very gingerly, holding 
your gun ready in case of need. 
Slowly but surely you draw nearer and 
nearer till—. It wasn’t a leopard 
after all ! Only the skull and bones 
of a dead bullock! You hit the 
skull and knocked it over into a small 
dip in the ground, so of course you 
could no longer see it after you had 
fired. In fact, you have been fooled 
again. And you will go on being 
fooled like that for years and years 
unless you study nature very closely 
and learn to control your nerves. 

The Major had many years ago 
learnt to distinguish between animals 
and bushes and logs in the moon- 
light, but that was no reason for 
slackening guard. From time to 
time he called softly to Hamisi, his 
boy, to pile on more sticks on the 
three fires that were kept blazing all 
night as a precautionary measure 
against lions. The tent was pitched 
at the side of a dried-up pond, about 
four hundred yards from the Killi- 
matinde ponds, which were the only 
ones within a radius of 74 miles 
that were still holding water. Now 
a circle of a radius of 74 miles, 
with its centre at Killimatinde, in- 
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cludes a district that harbours an un- 
healthy number of lions ; and lions, 
like all animals, need water. So it 
was not merely a wide assumption on 
the part of Bill and the Major when 
they came to the conclusion that it 
was necessary to protect themselves 
against lions that night. 

O’Maughan looked at his watch 
again. 2.49 a.m. Only eleven 
minutes more. He called to Hamisi 
to pile on more sticks on the fires. 
As the flames sprang up, he saw 
for a fracture of a second two little 
balls of fire show vp in the bush not 
75 yards away. Leaping up from his 
camp-stool he motioned to Hamisi to 
wake Bill and Msabila, whispering 
the word ‘‘ Simba.’’ This had a 
magical effect on Hamisi. His eyes 
seemed to bulge out, his’ knees 


knocked and he dashed to the tent, 
dived through the flap and woke up 
Bill, calling in a hoarse stage-whis- 


per ‘‘ Simba, Bwana! Simba! ? 

Bill was up and out of the tent in 
a moment with his rifle cocked and 
ready for action. He dashed up to 
the Major, was about to ask him what 
was the trouble, when he received his 
answer from an unexpected quarter. 
A tremendous thundering roar, that 
seemed to increase in volume as its 
pitch descended the scale, came from 
the bush a hundred yards away: its 
magnitude was tremendous and _ it 
seemed to make the very ground trem- 
ble. Without a word Bill and the 
Major stood back to back with rifles 
cocked and fingers on the trigger- 
guard ready to fire at a moment’s 
notice, while Msabili and Hamisi 
piled up the fires for dear life and 
then dashed to the tent for safety. 

The two men stood gazing intently 


1“ Lion, Master, Lion 1? (Swahili), 
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into the bush, straining their eyes 
for the sight of a lion—a _ minute 
slowly passed—two—three—four and 
Look out They’re coming ! ”’ 
Bill whispered sharply: ‘‘There are 
two—a lion and lioness. If you take 
the lioness I'll take the lion.” 
O’Maughan had swung round, and, 
looking where Bill pointed, saw the 
huge massive cat-like form stealing 
noiselessly across an open space in 
the bush, followed closely by the 
lioness. ‘‘My God! What huge 
brutes ! What’s your idea, Bill ?” 
he asked. 

It means trouble, Major,’ said 
Bill. ‘‘ They are working round to 
get the windward side of us. They 
will probably roar again soon from 
somewhere pretty close, try to stam- 
pede our bullocks and go for one of 
us in the confusion ; that is, of 
course, if they are man-eaters. Our 
only hope is to pile up those fires and 
shoot into the bush every now and 
then,-while Msabila and Hiamisi kick 
up a row by shouting and banging 
tins.” 

“All right. Call the boys and 
tell them what to do,’’ replied the 
Major. 

Until 5.15 a.m. the country round 
was rudely disturbed by the most 
fiendish yells and bangings, punctu- 
ated by the crack of a rifle every few 
minutes. There one_ horrid 
moment when the lion approached 
under cover and, as Bill had prophe- 
sied, roared so loudly that it suc- 
ceeded in stampeding the bullocks, 
but fortunately did not follow this up 
with an attack. One of the bullocks 
broke loose and careered off into the 
bush. The lions disappeared at once 
and did not return. The bullock was 
never found again, so that probably 
accounted for the failure of the lions 
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to make an attack on armed men, pre- 
ferring, doubtless, the less risky pas- 
time of stalking a stray bullock. 
Msabila, with his usual forethought, 
had put a kettle on to boil when the 
first streak of dawn had appeared and 
by the time that the ‘‘ wind-up ”’ had 
finally disappeared, a brew of hot 
cocoa was ready. Having drunk as 
much as they wanted, Bill and the 
Major turned into the tent and both 
snored lustily until a little after mid- 
day when they awoke, shaved, bathed 
and dressed and fell upon a cold roast 
spur-fowl with such effect that there 
was not an atom left except the bones. 
The after-lunch smoke was prolonged 
until 3.30, when tea was brought. It 
was essential to hurry through this 
meal as much work had to be done 
before sun-down. Having lit their 
pipes the two men strolled over to 
the ponds to examine the lion-spoor 
and to determine which was the best 


pond and which the strongest and 


safest trees for their ‘‘machans’’? and 


where was the best place to put the 
lion-bait—a live bullock tied to a post. 
Bill was dying to shoot a black-maned 
lion, hence the examination of the 
ponds. The three main points having 
been decided, the boys were called 
and instructed to find and to drive 
into the ground a hefty stake about 
10 ft. from the water’s edge and to 
tie up the bullock securely ‘‘ fore and 
aft,’’ while Bill climbed a tree and 
lashed his machan in a convenient 
fork about 15 ft. from the ground, 
then moved off to another tree 100 
yards off and fixed another machan 
for the Major. 

After much argument it had been 
arranged that they would go to their 
machans as soon as the moon rose— 


2 A small canvas seat (Hindustani). 
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about 10 p.m.—and stay there until 
6 a.m.; also that only buck, leopard 
and lion should be shot and that pig, 
jackal, hyena and the smallest buck 
(duiker and _  dik-dik) should be 
spared. Of course they would have 
to fire at hyenas and jackals if the 
latter attacked the bodies of buck, 
leopard, or lion that had been shot. 

All final arrangements were com- 
pleted by 9.30 p.m., when, with one 
pocket full of ammunition and the 
other with ‘‘biltong’’ and dampened 
biscuits, they crept out of the tents 
and moved noiselessly to their respec- 
tive trees and climbed up to their 
machans. 

Two minutes after reaching their 
places there was not a sound to be 
heard and to Bill it seemed almost 
impossible to believe that he was not 
utterly alone in the heart of the limit- 
less bush hundreds of miles from 
anywhere. It seemed hard to be- 
lieve that within call there was an- 
other human being and that the 
nearest town, Dodoma, was only four- 
teen miles to the south-east. The 
pond was becoming more and more 
clearly defined as the moon mounted 
in the dark velvety sky. Bill’s heart 
almost leaped out of his mouth ! 
What in the name of goodness was 
that huge beast by the edge of the 
pond ? He raised his rifle and 
strained his eyes to make out the sil- 
houette of the brute. Suddenly he 
relaxed his tension and _ laughed 
silently to himself. What an old 
fool he was ! That extraordinary 
animal was none other than the bul- 
lock he had tied to the stake. Every 
minute the moon was getting brighter 
and very soon he would be able to see 
the sights of his rifle. A slight 
breeze stirred the leaves of the trees 
and, mingled with the rustle of the 
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grass, there came a very gentle but 
unmistakable ‘‘ pitter-patter, pitter- 
patter, pitter-patter, pitter! ’’—not a 
sound! Yes! there it was again, but 
much slower. ‘‘ Pit-ter, pat-ter, pit- 
ter pat! ’—Silence again! Some- 
thing was approaching cautiously. 
What could it be? It stopped. Then, 
seeing that all was well, trotted past 
Bill’s tree down to the pond. It 
was a little dik-dik, all big ears and 
big pathetic black eyes. It drank its 
fill and on its way back stopped under 
Bill’s machan and looked up at him 
wondering whether he was an enemy 
or a friend. Bill loved dik-diks and 
considered that Nature was very re- 
miss in failing to put a pale blue bow 
and a little bell round the necks of 
such fascinating, pretty little animals. 
Tke dik-dik suddenly dashed off for 
all it was worth and left Bill alone 
with that horrible feeling that comes 
over one just before one realises that 
one is about to face a horrible danger. 
It seemed to come over him in a flash 
and before he had time to move a 
muscle a blood-curdling growl came 
from the bush on his right—there was 
no mistaking of that low double 
growl! It was a leopard—an ugly 
customer to tackle at the best of 
times. And half-moonlight was not 
the ‘‘ best of times.’’ It was obvious 
that the leopard had scented him, but 
it was more than likely that it had 
not seen him. Bill, acting immedi- 
ately on this idea, ‘‘ froze ’’ and re- 
strained his breathing as much as he 
could, though his heart seemed to be 
hammering so loudly that the leopard 
must surely hear it. 

To spot a leopard against a speckled 
and moon-lit background is next to 
impossible, but even the slightest 
movement is noticeable to an experi- 
enced hunter. Rill sat peering into 
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the bush for fully three minutes un- 
able to see any sign of the animal, 
until the latter turned its head very 
slight!y—and it was that movement of 
the head that decided its fate; for Bill, 
spotting the movement instantly, was 
able to make out the outline of the 
lithe muscular form squatting just in- 
side the bush not twenty-five yards 
from him. Luck was with him, be- 
cause the movement that had caught 
his eye was that of the leopard tura- 
ing its head away from the direction 
of the tree ; so, seizing his oppor- 
tunity, he raised his rifle slowly and, 
taking what aim he could in the half- 
light, fired. The sharp crack of the 
rifle reverberated through the deathly 
silent bush and the leopard flopped 
over with a little grunt stone-dead 
with a bullet through its heart and 
lungs. Whipping out his revolver, 


Bill quickly slipped down from his 


machan, approached the leopard 
cautiously and, after making sure that 
it was quite dead, dragged it to the 
foot of the tree where he would be 
able to guard it from jackal and 
hyena. He then climbed back to his 
machan and, in view of the inevitable 
wait that follows before animals will 
reappear after hearing the sound of a 
shot, drew a couple of damp biscuits 
and a piece of biltong from his pocket 
and chewed them slowly and reflect- 
ively ; yet not for one moment did he 
relax his guard or the persistent 
straining of eyes and ears. He 
looked at his watch. 11.40 p.m. 
Another two or three hours would 
probably see the arrival of the lions— 
if they came ! 

To Bill it seemed hours since he 
had shot the leopard and yet not a 
sound had broken the eternal stillness 
and silence of the bush. The Major 
had apparently seen and heard noth- 
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ing, for no sign of life or movement 
came from his direction. Bill’s chin 
sank on his chest and he dozed—with 
one eye open. How infernally slow 
the animals were in coming to drink ! 

Hoo-oo-up ! ”’ 

Bill sat up suddenly. He listened 
intently. ** Hoo-oo-up!”’ again 
came from the distance—a hyena ! 
Could that mean that the lions were 
coming after all ? It is common 
knowledge that a hyena or two usu- 
ally follow up a hunting lion in order 
to get a cheap feed when the latter 
has finished with his ‘‘kill.’’ He 
looked at his watch. It was 2 a.m.— 
a bit too early still, but—a regular 
stampede of hoofs cut short his medi- 
tations. He grasped his rifle, pushed 
back the safety-catch and waited. 
Presently the sound of the hoofs drew 
nearer and nearer and then stopped. 
Obviously a herd of buck of some 


kind was approaching from the 
other side of the _ pond. He 
peered hard into the bush, but 
could see nothing. Then sud- 
denly a fine buck m’pala_ broke 


through a gap in the bush and drew up 
short. It raised its nostrils to the 
air and glared at the bullock. After 
a minute examination it came to the 
conclusion that it was quite safe and 
trotted down to the edge of the pond, 
followed almost immediately by two 
more buck and three does. 

They were nearer the Major than 
Bill, so the latter, covering with his 
rifle the buck nearest to himself, 
waited for the Major to fire. Bang ! 
went the Major’s rifle. Bang! 
went Bill’s—the two buck dropped, 
while the others dashed away like 
lightning. Then slowly the buck 
that Bill had fired at jerked itself 
convulsively to its legs and started to 
limp away. Ina moment the Major’s 
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rifle spoke again and the buck fell 
over dead. 

All was quiet once more and another 
long wait was inevitable. The lions 
could not possibly be expected to 
arrive for at least an hour—and then 
there was always the rotten possibi- 
lity that they would not turn up at all, 
though this would somewhat belie the 
very abundant spoor on the mud at 
the side of the pond. 

Bill fell into deep meditation, 
broken only by the sharp harsh 
““yap’”’ of a silver jackal. His 
thoughts drifted, as ever, back to old 
Blighty and his happy memories of 
bygone days. 

He pulled himself abruptly out of 
his reverie and found a cold sweat on 
his brow. What the devil was the 
matter? A low deep growl answered 
his question. 

The lions had arrived ! And he 
wasn’t a scrap happy about it. He 
pushed forward his safety-catch and 
found that his hands were trembling. 
A cold shiver ran down his back 
as a full-throated roar reverber- 
ated through the bush. What 
frightfully terrifying brutes lions 
were ! He glanced at the bullock. 
The poor beast was shivering with 
fright and plunging and tossing in a 
mad effort to get away. Bill felt his 
heart thumping like a sledge-ham- 
mer. Where the deuce were the 
brutes ? The strain was getting on 
his nerves. Were they behind or in 
front of him ? Not a sound was to 
be heard except the fitful bellowing of 
the terrified bullock. Suddenly the 
poor brute stopped kicking and sank 
down on its knees that were too weak 
with terror to support it any more. 
At the same moment two little balls of 
green-yellow fire appeared at the edge 
of the bush half-way between Bill and 
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the Major. They rémained there for 
‘what seemed an hour, until at last 
they disappeared and a huge form, 
magnified by the moonlight, slowly 
‘separated itself from the bush and 
‘camé Out into the bright moonlight— 
it WAS an immense black-maned man- 
eater. Bill raised his rifle, but it was 
no use. He was too terrified by the 
awful majesty of the brute to be able 
to fire, i.e., to shoot to kill. 

Approaching to within twenty-five 
yards of the unhappy bullock, the lion 
lifted up its head and roared with all 
the gigantic strength of its tremen- 
dous lungs. The very ground seemed 
to shake with the vibration, so terrific 
was the noise. It then suddenly 
sank down in preparation to spring 
on the bullock and Bill’s heart almost 
leapt out of his mouth, when— 
The Major haa fired. 
With a heavy thud the massive beast 
rolled over and lay still. 

The strain was over and Bill felt 
awfully brave again and almost imag- 
ined to himself that he had shot the 
lion. However, he was glad that he 
had had the experience and _ that, 
though almost paralysed with fear, he 
had had enough sense to refrain from 
firing. He had learnt long ago that 
it was suicidal to fire at a lion, leo- 
pard or cheetah unless, a second be- 
fore actually pulling the trigger, there 
came to one the absolute certainty 
that one would kill the animal and 
that to fire without that certainty spelt 
disaster and probable death. 

The Major slipped down from his 
machan and, revolver in _ hand, 
slowly walked up to the lion. After 
assuring himself that it was dead, he 
called to Bill, who climbed down 


eyes. 
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quickly from his tree to join in the 
inspection of the lion. It was a fine 
brute with its great black shaggy 
mane and its proud, fierce, staring 
They tried to roll the beast 
over but it was much too heavy, so, 
leaving it, they went to examine the 
two m’pala. The Major’s shot had 
gone high and penetrated the buck’s 
brain, while Bill’s shot had smashed 
the other animal’s near shoulder and 
the Major’s second shot had hit the 
base of its spine and killed it instant- 
ly. The bullock, after close examina- 
tion, showed no scratch and_ its 
complaint was accordingly diagnosed 
as shock. The leopard was quite stiff 
by now and had stopped bleeding. 

In view of the number of dead 
animals that now lined the sides of 
the pond, Bill and the Major decided 
that it was highly improbable that 
any animals, other than the lioness, 
would attempt to approach the water 
and that therefore there was no reason 
why they should not smoke and talk 
until dawn, when the ‘‘jumi’’* would 
send a _ bullock-cart to fetch the 
animals. 

Accordingly Bill transferred his 
machan to the Major’s tree and they 
smoked and talked until with the first 
streak of dawn there appeared the first 
vulture—the curse of the big-game 
hunter. This unwelcome visitor 
claimed their attention for fully an 
hour before the welcome sound of the 
bullock-cart reached their ears. 

The Major gave abrupt orders for 
the skinning of the animals. Then, 
slinging his rifle, he walked back 
with Bill to the camp for a well-earned 
meal, bath and sleep. 


3 Headman of a village (Swahili). 
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Chamois Hunting in Switzerland 


BY 


J. E. PRYDE HUGHES. 


E had only three days this 

season shooting chevreuil in the 
mountains of the Canton Fribourg, 
but the sport was fairly good, for we 
accounted for five head with three 
guns, not returning from the chase till 
the eve of the third day. The chamois 
season was longer and the hunt more 
strenuous. We spent a week in the 
Alps, the scene of our first attack on 
the nimble quarry being in the vicinity 
of the ‘‘ Chateau aux Chamois,”’ 
shown in the first illustration herewith. 
The second picture shows Gruyéres, 
and the twin peaks of the Dents de 
Broc et du Chamois. It gives a good 
idea of the terrain over which we 
hunted. 

Chamois shooting is not merely a 
matter of *‘ potting ’’ deer. It is not 
a battue but a vigorous chase of ardu- 
ous climbs and hungry hours, with 
patient intervals lving in wait in 
roughly arranged ambushes. The 
hunters must take their food with 
them and prepare it in the open or at 
one of the ‘‘ cabanes,’’ where the 
sleeping accommodation is Mother 
Earth or plain benches. 

Before we set out we agreed to take 
turn and turn about with the menial 
duties and, as a result, the: meal in 
particular varied from indifferent to 
bad—sometimes resolving into a piecé 
of cold sausage, bread and cheese. 
Coffee, some wine and a little spirits 
were the beverages. 

We were in luck at the outset, for 
one of the party obtained a fine beast 
early the first day, but this initial suc- 


_as we reached higher ground, 


chamois shooting is sighting. 


cess was followed by days of failure, 
with just sheer hard climbing for 
sport. One day we failed to sight a 
chamois at all, but before the end of 
the week we claimed a head apiece 
and had a couple to spare, a “‘ bag ”’ 
which satisfied us. 

Hunting the chamois has all the 
charm that lies in similar sport: the 
excitement of the chase and the satis- 
faction of the kill. But it has an 
additional glory, that of climbing, 
mountaineering!’ It was never neces- 
sary for us to rope, but there were 
frequently difficult angles to overcome 
and 
ledges to traverse rather ‘‘ heady ”’ for 
the novice. While we sighted chamois 
at a little over three thousand yards 
altitude, it was somewhat higher that 
we obtained a prize, and during the 
outing we climbed to heights that 
would seem really mountainous to the 
uninitiated. Oft-times the end of the 
day would come with the party worn 
out, and after a bite and a pipe fit only 
for sleep. Of course, it was not all 
climbing : chamois are not trapped by 
a band bent on just mountaineering. 
There were, rather, long periods of 
rest and patient waiting, snug in hid- 
ing, prepared for the unsuspecting 


animal which might leap within range. 


One of the most difficult parts of 
The 
animal’s colour blends so effectively 
with the landscape that only experi- 
enced hunters can shoot with assur- 
ance. The new-comer has to put ina 


long apprenticeship of eye-training, 
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LE CHATEAU AUX CHAMOIS 
FROM WHERE THE 
CLIMB STARTED 


A HUNTED CHEVREUIL: AFTER A 
SNOW STORM 


THE VILLAGE OF 
GRYUERES AND THE 
DENTS DE BROC AND 
DE CHAMOIS. 

A FAIR VIEW OF 
TYPICAL SHOOTING 
COUNTRY 
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A SIGHT RARELY 
SEEN : CHAMOIS 
ABOVE THE 
SNOW LINE 


DIFFICULT COUNTRY—AN EXPERI- 

ENCE WITH THE ROPE SOMEWHAT 

UNUSUAL EXCEPT TO REACH A 
FALLEN QUARRY 


A TYPICAL PEASANT HUNTER ON THE 
UPLANDS. NOWADAYS ONE FREQUENTLY 
SEES SHORTS AND PUTTEES 
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and woe betide him if he blaze away 
at false objectives, and so disturb the 
other members of the party. Ammu- 
nition is husbanded, not on account of 
its cost, but because the chamois is a 
shy beast and not partial to the crack 
of the gun and its promise of destruc- 
tion. 

The hunter is frequently a well-to- 
do peasant, a rentier or professional 
man, who will sell or eat his victims 
himself; but it is also the sport for the 
visitor who is prepared for hard work 
and rough fare. He will find in his 
exertions and the tacking of an elusive 
quarry an exhilaration and joy equal 
to any. The glory of the mountain, 
at dawn, full day, and eve, the near- 
ness to rude, raw nature, and the 
happy camaraderie at the “‘ cabanes,”’ 
is well worth the excursion after 
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chamois, and this is capped by the 
great satisfaction of a real achievement 
when a hit is registered. The skilled 
shot not only marks his object, but 
also its position, carefully observing 
any possibilities of non-recovery 
through the victim tumbling into an 
abyss or on to an unattainable ledge. 
The novice may have his full share of 
chagrin if he fire without first realising 
the actual situation of his beast. 
Chamois and chevreuil are not the 
only game in these parts: there are 
foxes, which are shot for their skins, 
hares and eagles; but the chamois, 
with his small curved horns, and his 
agile, fearless leaping and climbing, 
is the quarry which brings joy to the 
man who loves a bold beast, the chase 
for itself, and the primitive life 


exigent to it. 
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Pigsticking in Morocco 


BY 


R. F. MEREDITH 


HE writer’s experience of this 

most exciting sport is confined 
to one glorious day, and therefore 
the following must be taken as an 
impression subject to correction and 
strictly untechnical in character. 

In response to an invitation from 
Tangier, received whilst on duty at 
Gibraltar, he had just time to apply 
for leave, hurl a few things together, 
and make a dash for the boat. 

Here others of the party were col- 
lected, nursing their saddles, but the 
writer was especially favoured in 
that he enjoyed private hospitality 
and was superbly mounted on a mag- 
nificent coal-black Barb of unusual 
size for this breed, with a tremen- 
dous crest and a long tail down to 
his fetlocks. 

At 4.30 on the morning of the pig- 
stick a car was ready to convey the 
party to the meet, some fifteen miles 
distant, and this in itself was an ex- 
perience, for a splendid modern road 
wound its way through gently un- 
dulating open country, which was 
wonderfully romantic and peaceful at 
this hour before dawn, the morning 
mists disappearing from the valleys 
before the pink of a glorious sunrise. 
Everywhere the birds were taking up 
their morning hymn of praise as we 
sped on our way. 

Presently we overtook a_ pictur- 
esque Moor on a showy, long-tailed 
grey, who galloped alongside the 
car, regardless of the long day before 


him, shouting directions as he rode. 
This proved to be the chief beater, 
or head man, and we were soon at 
the scene of the meet, where the rest 
of the spears were standing in a 
group, their horses clustered together 
by the roadside in the care of the 
Moorish grooms. 

Here, after much fitting of saddles 
and trying of spears, the party were 
soon mounted and moved off in 
single file along a winding rath, 


which led through a maze of bushes, 
emerging at last upon a large open 


space of coarse grass, evidently a 
swamp during the rainy season. Here 
the party divided, each visitor being 
allotted to the care of one of the 
more experienced spears, and_ they 
proceeded to surround the swamp. 
Again the writer was in luck, for his 
escort was a most attentive and cour- 
teous sheik, who spoke English with 
a public-school accent and was evi- 
dently a philosopher. 

After waiting some time the beaters 
could be heard in the distance, clos- 
ing in behind us to the accompani- 
ment of much noise—the beating of 
tom-toms, occasional firing of old 
muzzle-loading guns, and wild shrieks 
of the small army of beaters them- 
selves. As they drew nearer eyes 
were glued to the edge of the scrub 
where the pig might break, but the 
efforts were unavailing, and they all 
straggled out into the open, a mur- 
derous-looking gang in their quaint 
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THE SPEARS WAITING 
FOR THE HUNT 
TO START 


rags, with their tawny, hungry-look- 
ing dogs, and their long Moorish 


guns. As they caught sight of my 
companion many of them rushed up 
and kissed his ankle, which attention 
he accepted complacently, giving 
them some sort of blessing in return. 
Then they proceeded to beat the 
scrub on the opposite side, and pre- 
sently their cries announced that two 
pigs had broken back through their 
ranks, while another showed himself 
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SOME OF THE 
BEATERS READY 
TO MOVE OFF 


for a few seconds and afforded a short, 
fruitless gallop. 

All this took time, and we were 
now hungry after our early breakfast 
Thanks to the thoughtfulness and 
hospitality of his hostess, the writer 
was met by a Moorish servant, lead- 
ing a large white donkey, whose pan- 
niers literally bulged with good 
things. He was able to eke out the 
sandwiches of the rest of the party 
with these delicacies as they sat round 
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PIGSTICKING IN MOROCCO 


ANOTHER PARTY OF 
SPEARS ANXIOUS 
TO GET TO WORK 


lazing in the sun, which was now 
high up and as warm as an English 
summer day. 

After lunch we proceeded to a cer- 
tain find, and hardly had the beaters 
begun their drive when the writer 
blinked uncertainly, for there, jog- 
ging towards him in apparent un- 
concern, was a large pig, his tusks 
gleaming in the sun. 

With innate courtesy the escort 
waved him quietly on, giving the 


THE WRITER’S ESCORT 
GHOSTLIKE IN HIS 
SWATHING CLOTHES 


visitor first chance, in spite of his 


obvious keenness, and one of the 
spears at this corner, an officer who 
had learnt the game in India, at once 
galloped down one side of the scrub 
to head our quarry into the open. 
Seeing this move, the pig quietly 
changed his course and broke into 
what appeared to be a comfortable 
canter. His speed was amazing. 
Black Angel, the Barb, barely 
seemed to touch the ground as we 
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raced after him across the uneven 
ground. The other spear was press- 
ing forward on the right, and un- 
doubtedly, if he had been on _ the 
writer’s mount, the pig would have 
been his. 

As it was, another tiro blundered 
across the open, his one object being 
to get a first spear, and headed the 
pig back into the undergrowth, 


where, after floundering on for some 
distance, we lost him. 
Not a long or very successful ex- 
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perience of this sport, but sufficient 
to give some taste of what it can be, 
combining the uncertainty of fox- 
hunting with the speed of a steeple- 
chase and a spice of danger all its 
own. 

And so, after further efforts, which 
proved unavailing, we returned to 
where the cars and grooms were 
waiting, and were soon back in Tan- 
gier in time for an early dinner 
before catching the boat back to 
Gibraltar. 


A MOROCCAN PIG TAKEN CAPTIVE AND NOW THE PET 
OF A NATIVE REGIMENT 
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LOOK ROUND 


By ALFRED E. T. WATSON. 


RACING IN SEPTEMBER. 


HROUGHOUT the racing season the 

sequence of meetings is usually to a 
considerable extent maintained, though it 
must not be imagined that the order is 
observed strictly. There are variations, 
and it is no uncommon thing for a fix- 
ture to occur a week or ten days earlier 
or later than the rule. Somewhere 
about the middle of September, however, 
the Doncaster meeting occurs, and it is 
this which chiefly makes the month 
memorable, even if more often than not 
the Newmarket First October Meeting 
has come to an end before that month 
has begun. A feature of the sport in 
September is that Nurseries are started. 
There is a Rule of Racing which deals 
with this, a rule by the way the wording 
of which might perhaps be made more 
clear. It declares that two-year-olds 
shall not run ‘‘ for handicaps before Sep- 
tember 1st, nor in handicaps with older 
horses.’’ This does not seem to render 
it quite obvious whether the two-year- 
olds are not to run in handicaps with 
older horses at any period, or only that 
they are not to do so before September 
1st. Those interested in the matter, how- 
ever, know what is meant, which after all 
is the important thing. 

For the most part the first Nurseries 
are run at Derby, which implies that the 
meeting generally occurs quite at the be- 
ginning of September, indeed by the 
first of that month two-year-old handicaps 
are usually permissible there. It hap- 
pened last year that the first two days feli 
in August, so that it was not till the 
Thursday that the Devonshire and the 
less important Elvaston Nurseries took 
place; and next month it may be noted 
that the first day of Derby is unusually 
late, the 5th of the month. Good horses 
have often contested the Devonshire, 
which indeed is famous for having 


afforded an opportunity to the invincible 
St. Simon. His engagements having 
become void it was exceedingly difficult 
to find races for him, and it may be 
safely assumed that but for his disquali- 
fication he would never have been handi- 
capped. As things were he was put into 
the Devonshire Nursery, set to carry 
8 st. 12 lb., which shows that his merit 
was not at the time thoroughly appre- 
ciated or he would certainly have had at 
least gst., if mot considerably over. 
Archer rode him and oddly enough a colt 
called Archer was first favourite for the 
race. St. Simon won at his leisure, 
Archer the colt in receipt of 17 lb. finish- 
ing third. One of the most interesting 
events in the programme at Derby, for 
those whose principal concern is uncon- 
nected with the ring, is the Champion 
Breeders’ Foal Stakes which always 
brings out two-year-olds of class. Last 
year Sir William Cooke’s good but uncer- 
tain Collaborator was beaten a_ short 
head by Polyhistor; other runners for it 
who have been seen to advantage since 
were Lady Juror, Dry Toast, Morning 
Light and Welsh Spear. For those who 
want to bet the Peveril of the Peak Plate 
is provided. Last year it was won by 
Corn Sack, an extremely popular victory, 
for his owner, Sir Ernest Paget, ex- 
chairman of the Midland Railway Com- 
pany, has a huge following at Derby 
amongst railway men, who never fail to 
benefit by his successes. 


Manchester follows Derby and of 
course there are Nurseries there, indeed 
these handicaps for two-year-olds are 
seldom omitted from any programme 
during the remainder of the season. In 
certain instances it is suspected that 
owners and trainers of a certain class 
have Nurseries in mind long _ be- 
fore the period when’ horses are 
allowed to take part in them. The sort 
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of thing indicated, the process of what is 
called ‘‘ readying,’’ is I am convinced 
less frequent than it used to be, and it 
may be hoped that this is because those 
who have the control of two-year-olds are 
more scrupulous rather than because 
supervision is keener; for Stewards 
are in fact much more alert than 
some of their press critics, with 
their constant cries for what I hold to 
be the worse than unnecessary ‘“‘ stipen- 
diaries,’? would have us believe. If, 
however, a two-year-old who has run 
well in the spring shows marked de- 
terioration, we still sometimes hear an 
expression of wonder as to whether his 
friends have in view “a nice little Nur- 
sery.’’ The Palatine at Manchester is 
worth some £1,500, but a more interest- 
ing event for young ones is the Michael- 
mas Two-Year-Old Plate which last year 
fell to the subsequent Oaks winner 
Pogrom. The Manchester Autumn 
Breeders’ Foal Plate is also notable, and 
for speculative racegoers the £2,000 
Prince Edward Handicap is provided. 


Last year it was expected that this would 


be taken by Lord Derby’s Harrier, 
though Flamboyant was almost an equal 
favourite, and as the event proved should 
have been preferred, for he won from 
Harrier by three parts of a length. 

But to North Country sportsmen Don- 
caster stands alone, and they strenuously 
maintain that no race during the season, 
not even including the Derby, bears com- 
parison with the Leger. There is some- 
thing to be said for this view. The 
Epsom classic has certainly on various 
occasions fallen to what was believed to 
have been other than the best horse in 
the field. The Leger affords an oppor- 
tunity of putting this to the test; and 
moreover it often happens that the winner 
of the Oaks takes part in the race, so 
that the question between the colts and 
fillies is decided. Perhaps the most not- 
able instance of this occurred in 1873. 
Mr. Merry had won the Derby with Don- 
caster and the Oaks with Marie Stuart. 
Opinions in the stable and out of it dif- 
fered as to which was the better, and 
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their owner determined to let them fight 
it out on the Town Moor. It is easy to 
imagine that no more exciting race could 
have been run. There was excellent ex- 
cuse for the holders of both opinions. 
Supporters of Marie Stuart proved to b2 
correct, but supporters of Doncaster 
were extremely near the mark, as it was 
only by a short head that he was beaten. 
No Turf story is more familiar than that 
of Apology’s Leger the following season. 
Mr. ‘‘ Launde,’’ who figures as_ her 
owner, was in fact a clergyman, Mr. 
King, who saw no harm in the competi- 
tion of thoroughbreds, and, it is believed, 
half converted his Bishop to the same 
view. Apology was lame shortly before 
the race, there was a doubt as to whether 
he would be able to start; but Mr. 
** Launde ”’ had sympathy for those who 
had invested money on her chance and 
she was sound enough to win in the 
hands of the still living John Osborne, 
who it may be remarked had won the race 
on Lord Clifden ten years previously. 

It is impossible to make any attempt in 
the space available to relate the history 
of the Leger, which dates from the year 
1776. I have missed very few Don- 
casters during little short of the last half 
century and have specially vivid memories 
of several. Those who were present in 
1882 and were unable to make up their 
minds between Shotover, winner of the 
Derby, and Geheimniss, winner of the 
Oaks, were amazed indeed when a third 
filly, Dutch Oven, beat them both, hav- 
ing herself put up a moderate perform- 
ance at York not long before. Speaking 
without reference I should be inclined to 
think that this must have been the only 
occasion upon which a horse ridden by 
Archer started at 4o to 1, at least when 
his reputation was established. There 
was an interesting contest between the 
winners of the Derby and the Oaks again 
in 1888. That year I was privileged to 
be a guest of the 1oth Hussars then 
quartered at York, and perhaps because 
a brother of the Duke of Portland was in 
the regiment I had followed the fashion 
of my friends and backed Ayrshire. Sea- 
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breeze was too good for him. Yet again 
the winners of the Derby and Oaks went 
to the post in 1892, Sir Hugo and La 
Fléche, and the result showed how 
easily the filly ought to have won at 
Epsom. 
It was generally anticipated that 
Orme would beat them both—the 
history of the race is told’ in 
detail by the late John Porter in his 
reminiscences. Apparently he expected 
Orme to win. Nevertheless, I well re- 
member meeting him early in the morn- 
ing when the horses were at exercise and 
asking him whether I had done unwisely 
in backing La Fléche? His reply was 
that he did not think I had, the filly, he 
considered, had a great chance. Two 
years later again I went out very early 
to see the morning work with the old 
trainer and commented on the sluggish 
way in which Throstle cantered past. 
‘* No wonder,’’ was his reply, ‘*‘ when 
she has been doing work for the last few 
weeks with a colt about 21 lb. better than 
herself! ’’ This was Matchbox, who 


finished third, behind Ladas, Throstle 
comfortably beating them both. The 
enthusiasm which greeted the victories 
of Persimmon and his brother Diamond 
Jubilee, bearing the Royal colours, need 


not be described. I watched the race 
with Mr. Fairie from his box when 
Bayardo did what was expected of him 
in 1909 and when his half-brother Lem- 
berg to sorely disappointed expectation 
twelve months later. Perhaps the most 
unaccountable thing in the history of the 
race was the victory of Night Hawk the 
year before the war. On form the colt 
had not the remotest chance. With an 
advantage in the weights, if my memory 
serves, he had been hopelessly beaten 
not long before by some of those he met 
again. The race was supposed to rest 
between three colts and these three actu- 
ally filled the last three places! Recently 
the Leger has been a history of surprises. 
There was no apparent reason to suppose 
that Keysoe in 1919 could follow the ex- 
ample of her sire, Swynford, as she did. 
Few people placed the slightest faith in 
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Caligula in 1920, and still fewer in Pole- 
march last season. At the Gimcrack 
Club dinner, where in consequence of 
Polemarch’s success in the Gimcrack 
Stakes his owner, Lord Londonderry, had 
made the customary speech, the Mar- 
quis declared that he would rather win 
the Leger than the Derby, and his aspira- 
tion was fulfilled. 

And the Leger is only one of a number 
of famous events which occur during the 
four days at Doncaster. This year will 
be the centenary of the Champagne 
Stakes, for it was originated in 1823. A 
book might be written about it. No 
race has more brilliant names in the list 
of winners. Last season it was carried off 
by the flying Golden Corn, who created 
such a sore disappointment at the recent 
Goodwood meeting, this being rendered 
the more keen because it was imagined 
that though it had been ascertained that 
she did not stay she had not lost her ex- 
traordinary speed. In 1919 Tetratema 
won, as his sire The Tetrarch had done 
six years previously, only one winner in- 
tervening in consequence of the abandon- 
ment of the meeting. I recall 1912. That 
year I had a great admiration for Shogun 
who was made favourite, and was on my 
way to back him when I chanced to come 
across Lord Rosebery—the last time, i 
think, I have seen him at a race meet- 
ing. I told him the mission on which I 
was bent and he replied, ‘‘ But have you 
seen Craganour? Come and look at 
him!’ The colt was just behind us, 
truly looking superb, and influenced by 
the opinion of so unsurpassed a judge I 
changed my intention. 

There were great hopes that King Ed- 
ward would have taken the race in 1908 
with Princesse de Galles. Maher rode 
her, instead of His Majesty’s usual 
jockey, Herbert Jones, for Maher on 
Attic Salt had beaten the Royal filly for 
the .Prince of Wales’s Stakes at Good- 
wood and it semed to be thought that 
horse and rider, that is to say Jones and 
Princesse de Galles, did not get on well 
together. Princesse de Galles had been 
beaten a short head at the Duke of Rich- 
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mond’s meeting and she was beaten a 
short head again in the Champagne 
Stakes by Mr. Reid Walker’s Duke 
Michael. He was a good colt, though 
small, and I took an interest in him, hav- 
ing been privileged to make his acquaint- 
ance in his stable at Ruckley Grange 
some months earlier; but I did not think 
he would beat the filly, indeed odds were 
laid on her, a good price against her con- 
queror. Other famous names_ which 
occur in the list of Champagne winners 
include the beautiful Lesbia, the won- 
derful Pretty Polly, Rock Sand, Game 
Chick, Democrat who so unaccountably 
lost his form, Velasquez, Solaro for 
whom I did his owner’s commission and 
was rewarded, as I related in my remin- 
iscences, by a present of a remarkable 
piece of jewellery, a pin in horseshoe 
form, the initials of the stones sapphire, 
opal, lapis lazuli, aquamarine, ruby and 
opal spelling the winner’s name. Ladas 


preceded Solaro and earlier came La 
Fléche, Riviera, Chitabob, one of the two 
colts who beat Donovan as a two-year- 


old, Ayrshire, Minting, Superba, Ker- 
messe, Bal Gal, Charibert, Lady Go- 
lightly, Kaiser, Cremorne, Achievement, 
Ely and Lord Clifden to go back no 
further. 

The Doncaster Cup is the oldest race 
run at the meeting, dating from 1801. So 
it is stated in Ruff, but I think that the 
race is older still, for a few months ago 
Lord Londonderry was good enough to 
show me a cup, a Doncaster Cup, which 
he had inherited, won, I think he said in 
1796, by Hambletonian, the property of 
an ancestor—I observe from the list of 
winners that Hambletonian was sire of 
a three-year-old unnamed who won it in 
1806. Flamboyant added this to his vic- 
tories last season, and Buchan had 
shown his ability to stay by securing it 
in 1920. Earlier winners were Prince 
Palatine, Lemberg, Amadis, Radium, 
Velocity twice, Bachelor’s Button, Wil- 
liam the Third, Winkfield’s Pride, 
Laodamia, Carlton, The Bard, Thebais, 
Petronel, Dresden China, Isonomy, 
Hampton, Achievement, General Peel, 
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Macaroni, Kettledrum, Vedette twice, the 
sire of Galopin, sire of St. Simon, sire 
of Persimmon. That takes us to 1857 
and there were equally great names in the 
previous half century. 

Of course there are Nurseries at Don- 
caster, the principal one the Prince of 
Wales’s, run over a mile, and there are 
two notable handicaps, the Great York- 
shire run over the Leger course and the 
five furlong Portland Plate. The Great 
Yorkshire has scarcely of late years 
sustained its reputation. The names of 
Holbeach, Rothesay Bay, Covertside, 
Wilfred, Roedean, Toyshop, Specifical 
and Sir Harry compare poorly with Allo- 
way, Petronel, Dresden China and some 
of the earlier winners. In 1888 Alec 
Taylor trained a horse belonging to the 
Duke of Beaufort, called Button Park, 
whose success was supposed to have been 
an example of the old trainer’s astute- 
ness. I well remember that Button Park 
greatly surprised all connected with him. 
There was no astuteness about it; he ran 
unbacked. Some of the speediest horses 
in racing history have won _ the 
Portland Plate. The beautiful Glan- 
merin did so last year, carrying 
9 st. 5 lb., as the perhaps still 
more beautiful Irish Elegance had done 
in 1919 as a four-year-old with the crush- 
ing burden of ro st. 2 1b. Flying Orb, 
Hornet’s Beauty, Wethers Well, Stolen 
Kiss, Hallaton, Americus Girl, Dieu- 
donné, Eager, Grig, Grey Leg, L’Ab- 
besse de Jouarre are other recent winners. 
Doncaster last year began as early as 
the 6th of September ; this month it does 
not begin till the 12th. 

Warwick, Folkestone, Yarmouth, meet- 
ings of the following week, are of small 
account, but the ‘‘ Western Meeting,’’ 
Ayr, is more important. Its admirers 
describe it as the ‘‘ Ascot of Scotland,’’ 
but for English racegoers Newbury pro- 
vides attractive sport, for good prizes 
attract good horses. The Nursery here 
is the Highclere, worth over £1,000. 
Last year it was expected this would be 
taken by Condover, who started at the 
least shade over even money, to be beaten 
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a head by a filly named Merripit, who has 
done nothing during the present year 
beyond making one feeble attempt as 
long ago as April. Her owner, Mr. 
Washington Singer, also carried off the 
Newbury Autumn Foal Stakes with 
Leighon Tor, who has retained her form, 
though she has whims of her own, one 
of them being a dislike to having another 
horse galloping near her in the course 
of the race, and that must necessarily in 
many instances be fatal. The Newbury 
Autumn Cup is contested at this Sep- 
tember meeting. Twelve months ago it 
was won by Yutoi, pointing to the pros- 
pect which he fulfilled in the Cesare- 
witch. Flint Jack, who recently won the 
Goodwood Plate, followed him home at 
Newbury. When I say the Autumn Cup 
is run at this meeting, it should rather 
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be stated that this was so last season, 
for in previous years it has occurred 
later. Twice it was taken by Balscadden, 
one of those rare horses who could not 
be put in the wrong place, for he had 
speed, stayed well, and distinguished him- 
self under National Hunt Rules. Royal 
Realm and the dual Ascot Cup winner 
The White Knight—dual winner likewise 
of the Coronation Cup at Epsom—also 
figure in the list. More often than not 
the Newmarket First October Meeting 
begins, and not infrequently ends, in 
September. Last season it occupied the 
last four days of the month, and this year 
it is to extend from the 26th to the 29th. 
It may be well, however, to reserve com- 
ment on it until the month when it is 
nominally due. 


ROT ES 


Since the article which elsewhere deals 
with Turf affairs went to press news has 
come of the withdrawal of Captain Cuttle 
from the Leger. This of course en- 
tirely alters the situation, for it was con- 
sidered tolerably certain that he would 
add the Doncaster classic to the Derby. 
At Goodwood where he had been sent to 
run for the Sussex Stakes the colt either 
developed a weakness in one of his legs 
or hit himself while cantering, as many 
horses have an unfortunate habit of 
doing. It appears to have been this that 
accounted for the early disappearance of 
The Tetrarch. Captain Cuttle, however, 
could not fulfil his engagement. When he 
reached home it was found that work 
would mean a serious risk, and as soon 
as this had been definitely recognised he 
was struck out. Whether after a long 


rest he will again stand a preparation is 
not known. Experience in similar cases 
forbids one to be sanguine. 

* * * 


Captain Cuttie having been followed 
home at Epsom by Tamar it is to a cer- 
tain extent natural that Lord Woolaving- 
ton’s colt should be replaced as favourite 
by Lord Astor’s; for beyond the runners 
in the Derby it seems quite useless to 
search. But it cannot be pretended that 
Tamar in any way stands out. In the 
Two Thousand Guineas he could finish 
no nearer than eighth to St. Louis, and 
though the latter was the more forward 
in condition, Tamar could not have been 
by any means hopelessly backward, as he 
had been out some time previously for the 
Craven Stakes when sufficiently trained 
to start favourite. In that race he cannot 
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be said to have distinguished himself, as 
Collaborator gave him 15 lb. and a five 
lengths beating. 

* * * 


In the Derby Tamar finished some dis- 
tance in front of St. Louis, reversing the 
Two Thousand Guineas result; but the 
hard ground at Epsom was not put for- 
ward as an excuse for Lord Queen- 
borough’s colt after the event. Before 
the race it was well understood that this 
must be all against St. Louis, and 
furthermore the race made it obvious that 
the Epsom gradients were also seriously 
against the winner of the Newmarket 
classic. Now therefore the question is 
what will happen when Tamar and St. 
Louis meet for the third time? This is 
held to be largely dependent upon St. 
Louis’ ability to stay, and so far it is 
natural to suppose that the son of Lou- 
vois and Princess Sterling has not been 
tested. It is rumoured that danger may 
come from France, but it is many years 
since a French competitor took part in 
the Leger and at the time of writing it 


is understood that nothing has been 
settled. 


* * * 


We have been unable to ascertain defi- 
nitely what results will follow the findings 
reached by the Special Committee which 
some time since inquired into the subject 
of cruelty to performing animals; and it 
is feared that the decisions are not alto- 
gether satisfactory. Some of the wit- 
nesses were by no means impartial. There 
can be no sort of doubt that dogs cannot 
be taught unnatural tricks without the 
infliction of pain and terror. It is diffi- 
cult to understand what pleasure anyone 
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can derive from the spectacle of a dog 
walking on his hind—or on his fore—legs, 
or turning somersaults ; indeed one plainly 
perceives from the way in which the 
wretched dogs glance at their tyrant’s 
whip that they dread its infliction. Some 
years ago a society was organised of 
humane people who undertook not to visit 
any theatre in which they knew that per- 
forming dogs figured in the programme, 
and to leave the building as a protest if 
any appeared unexpectedly. It may be 
hoped that such protests will not be 
allowed to lapse. 
* * * 


One hears with regret that bull fights 
are still permitted in France. Some of 
those concerned in one of these affairs 
were lately fined for transgressing the 
regulations under which permission is 
granted, but it is said that the fines 
amounted to a negligible percentage of 
the profits. There can be no sport in a 
contest where one of the combatants has 
no chance of escape, and the bull is in- 
evitably doomed, but it is the hideous 
cruelty to the miserable horses that 
renders the fight an abomination. 

* * * 


The snapshot in the Photographic 
Competition which shows the six ele- 
phants is remarkable and must have a 
line of explanation. Four ladies of the 
party determined to take the place of the 
mahouts and courageously did so. They 
will be seen on the four elephants in the 
middle of the half dozen. The mahouts 
are, it will be observed, standing in the 
howdahs, and before the two on the other 
elephants are perched a couple of English 
boys. 
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The Speck in the Heavens 


H. MORTIMER BATTEN. 
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T was late April, but the white cloak 

of winter still lay upon the hills. In 
the valleys spring was already astir, and 
day and night now the great highway of 
the river led from the sea to its hosts of 
piping, whistling life. The curlews had 
already forsaken the river flats, to 
wander off in pairs into the hills. The 
redshanks were fleeing inland on trailing, 
trembling wings, and already the shel- 
tered dells were fragrant with the first 
sweet breath of springtime flowers. But 
here, in the hills, it was winter ! 

Yet for all the seeming desolation of the 
place, there was life astir. Something 
flashed round a snowy mound ten feet 
from the ground, stopped dead in its 
flight, then dropped like a stone to earth. 

Instantly a thin-edged scream went up, 
and a cloud of powdery snow rose on the 
air. There, under the hillock, was a tiny 
falcon, little larger than a_ blackbird, 
hanging by its yellow talons to a young 
Alpine hare, so young, indeed, that it was 
hardly larger than its assailant. The 
hare was struggling desperately, trying 
to drag the falcon into the deep heather 
and screaming the while, then in answer 
to that scream—the mother hare arrived. 

Now a mother hare is a very able and 
desperate fighting machine, and either 
the merlin did not see her or did not 
choose to heed her. Anyway, she 
checked herself in mid-leap when travel- 
ling twenty miles an hour by striking the 
latter full in the chest with her powerful 
hind legs. 

The merlin parachuted at least a dozen 
paces, finally cutting a long furrow in 
the snow ere finally he came to rest, but 
as he went he uttered a scream—a long- 
drawn ‘‘ c-r-e-ak,’’ terminating with a 
hiss. 

There was something about that sound 


which seemed to suggest that the mother 
hare had made a mistake. It was not a 
startling cry, nor was it one of fear, but 
rather it was a cry of savage resentment. 
For a moment the merlin paused, then 
it seemed that someone touched a button 
and lit up two little electric lamps behind 
his eyes. Wonderful eyes they were, set 
in a mounting of yellow, which encom- 
passed his beak also—eyes of deepest, 
softest ebony, save when they spat fire, 
as at this moment, when they outdid the 
brightest sapphires. 

Yes, that hare had made a mistake. 
Had it been a kestrel or a sparrowhawk 
with which she had to deal, all might 
have gone well with her, but now she was 
to learn that she had struck one of a true, 
blue-blooded fighting race, a veritable 
weasel of the upper air. The merlin shot 
to the attack—struck her anyhow, any- 
where, in his indignant fury. As a 
matter of fact he struck her full in the 
chest, and at the same instant the hare 
leapt into the air, and again sent him 
flying, while a tuft of down and a wisp of 
feathers raced each other down wind in 
ironic rivalry. 

This time the mother hare wasted no 
time. She charged like a leopard, but 
the merlin was not there. He had shot 
into the air like a twig from the jaws of 
a spring trap, but in an instant he came 
down and was borne on—clinging with 
both hooked feet to the scalp of the snow 
hare. 

The latter made for the deep ling, and 
the hawk brought up with a crash as she 
darted in. 

‘* Kree!’’ he screamed. He looked 
round savagely, seemingly beaten. He 
rose, darted back to the starting point, 
snatched up the leveret, and half drag- 
ging, half carrying it, deposited it on a 
shelf safely out of the way. 
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Then he went back to look for the 
hare. She was many times his weight 
and many times his strength, but—as I 
say—she had made a mistake. 

There was another ‘‘ zipp ’’ overhead, 
and down came the hen bird, his mate, 
seeming instantly to grasp the state of 
affairs. Searching together, winnowing, 
beating, they at length sighted their 
quarry, crouching deep among the twisted 
ling roots under the crust of snow. At 
this their fury knew no limits. They 
screamed, they struck, they hovered from 
point to point, and the nerves of no hare 
on earth could have stood such a bom- 
bardment. She did what they knew she 
would do—began to creep uncertainly 
from point to point, finding each new 
harbourage less secure than the last, and 
finally she lost her head entirely—broke 
cover, and swept desperately down the 
mountain face, hare-like, trusting to her 
speed to save her. 

Her speed! It may have been wonder- 


’ 


ful, glorious, for a creature of the earth, 
but against these darting, ricochetting 


little fighting planes it was set at naught 
The tercel overhauled her in three yards, 
struck, held, but could not detain her. 
The hen bird circled round, met her, and 
did something which caused the hare to 
turn a double somersault. 

Just to the left, thirty feet away, was 
a steep drop of about double that distance 
to the broken rocks of the mountain face, 
and suddenly the hare found herself back- 
ing—backing blindly, frenziedly, in that 
direction. In front of her, eternally in 
front of her, were two blinding, slashing 
pinwheels of claws and feathers, which 
enveloped her in a sandblast of ice par- 
ticles. Back, back she went, then over 
and down, clawing frantically but too 
late at the icy brow of the crag, festooned 
and bearded with the white teeth of the 
Frost King. And as she went, two little 
hand grenades hurtled downwards to do 
their deadly work. 

Cruel, horrible little creatures ! Yes, to 
be sure, yet they were but as Dame Nature 
made them, and believe me that when 
Dame Nature made the little falcons, she 
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made one of the most perfect and won- 
derful of all her finished works. To the 
tercel she gave a cloak of royal blue, 
shading to orange, even gold, and to it 
she added a suggestion of ermine, for 
truly they were the ermines of the upper 
air. You yourself would have thought 
them beautiful had you seen them as the 
day died in the east—died in a flood of 
its own life blood, each ridge rimmed 
with crimson, each hollow filled with 
liquid gold. Range upon range the 
mountains lay away to the west, with 
purple valleys in between—range after 
range of fairy, billowy light, till ridge 
and distant cloud became inseparable. And 
there, hanging in the sky against this 
dream-like panorama—this view so beau- 
tiful, so unreal, that one could only con- 
ceive it as one conceives a dream, think- 
ing as one looked, that soon it must fade 
into that priceless chamber of the memory 
where all life’s sunsets fade—there, hang- 
ing, circling, poising, high above the 
silver river, high above the beach woods, 
above the purple pine fringe, above the 
topmost crooked mountain ash—yes, 
high above the highest red-rimmed 
ridge, soared the tercel. The wonder of 
the scene was incomparable, sky, cloud, 
and fairy range, but to one who watched, 
that tiny speck in the heavens, bound- 
lessly free above God’s boundless earth, 
was the foremost spirit of romance—the 
only moving, pulsing thing in all the life- 
less splendour, paying full measure for 
what he took by that one lasting im- 
pression that he made. 


II 


The tercel was not really of the soar- 
ing breed. Normally he was content to 
leave all such stunts to his big cousins, 
the peregrines, which dwelt in the crags 
across the valley—their last surviving 
stronghold in all the range. This, how- 
ever, was the spring of the year. Down 
on the lower slopes the curlews were per- 
forming wonderful flying feats peculiar 
to this season, and so were the redshanks. 
And because it was spring, because this 
was the Love Moon, the merlin cleaved 
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the heavens on trembling, gliding wings, 
and there was no one that heard his thin 
‘* kee-kee ’’ save his modestly attired 
little mate, seated on the topmost pin- 
nacle a thousand feet below. She knew 
that he was doing it for her, and perhaps 
she also was inspired to loftier thoughts 
by that high, sad little spirit of romance, 
alone with all the infinite. 

The purple shadows deepened, the pearl 
white mists obscured the valley, the great, 
great silence of night came on, and the 
tercel, dropping like a stone, took his 
place beside his wife. 

As a matter of fact these were idle 
days for the tercel, for his wife had be- 
come much absorbed in affairs of her 
own, which at present he did not pretend 
to understand. Spring was beginning 
to reach the summits, for each day now 
the crags were filled with the drip, drip, 
drip of icy water. Rivulets were flowing 
everywhere under the snow, and little 
round pools collecting amidst the heather. 
The female falcon had sought out a sheif 
which was so overhung that it escaped 


the general deluge—a shelf near the sum- 
mit of the mountain, though only thirty 
feet from the rugged slope below. Here 
she hollowed out a little round bowl in 


the peat that covered the shelf. It was 
the crudest nest one ever saw, yet she 
herself evidently thought it was very 
beautiful, for she spent all that morning 
looking at it. While she was at it she 
heard the distant report of a gun, but 
thought nothing of it, and when a minute 
or so later her mate appeared on his 
favourite perch, she concluded that all 
was well with him. There he sat tuck- 
ing each feather in turn into place, and 
trying to scrape something from his 
breast feathers. That something was red 
and sticky—his own precious life blood ! 

He could recall but dimly what had 
happened—his return to feast on the 
white hare, the mysterious appearance of 
the man, whom he took to be a harmless 
shepherd like the rest, the deafening re- 
port, the deadly sting of shot, and his 
own blind rush for safety. But this he 
knew, this much was safely pigeon-holed 
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in his mind, that the man was the cause 
of it all, and therefore a creature ever 
more to be avoided. Many a falcon lives 
and dies without attaining this priceless 
knowledge—lives because it sees only the 
shepherds, and dies because the dawning: 
of knowledge truly comes with death. 

That evening, the tercel still motionless. 
on his watch pinnacle, the hen bird 
achieved the crowning wonder in the 
nest below by producing a single marbled 
egg. It was the colour of the peat on 
which it was laid, only richer, wonder- 
fully mottled and freckled by deeper 
shades. There are many eggs more 
beautiful than those of the merlin, yet in 
these richly coloured little things there is 
something—an indescribable something, 
which brings an ‘‘ Oh! ”’ to the lips, and 
by which one is conscious that they are 
the produce of a blue-blooded strain. One 
looks upon jewels, all strikingly beau- 
tiful, but the stone of the first water, 
though plainly, unostentatiously set, at 
once catches thé eye as the master jewel 
and the most beautiful of them all. 

The tercel, but slightly wounded, was 
soon awing again, and so they lived their 
lives till the hen bird laid her full com- 
plement of eggs. Sundown and dawn 
were the hunting hours of the two little 
falcons. They seldom hunted together, 
as harrier hawks hunt, yet seldom were 
they far apart. Skimming the endless 
wastes of snow and heather, rising now 
to plane over a wall, dipping now into a 
hollow, their methods were to surprise 
the unwary, and bear him off ere he knew 
what manner of fate had fallen upon him. 
Thus the tercel bore off the merry dipper 
—one of the two bright sparks that had 
come to haunt the uppermost levels of 
their mountain stream—catching him as 
he broke surface after diving for the 
caddis worms; and so the hen bird sur- 
prised a titlark and a wagtail, squabbling 
over a minute cranny under the boundary 
wall, and bore them away as they grap- 
pled in mid air. 

But always the two little aeronauts were 
within hailing distance of each other, 
always a certain shrill cry from one 
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would bring the other to the scene. Once 
or twice during the next few days the 
tercel uttered this cry, as he had uttered 
it during the hare hunt, and hastening to 
the place his wife saw him sweeping 
down the mountain face away from the 
bent figure of the shepherd, or some other 
Ishmael of the hills, met unawares. She 
wondered a little at his newly acquired 
fear, then she herself began to acquire it 
—to flee in panic at the sight of a human 
form. And so the keeper of the great 
moor, who would have taken the tercel’s 
life, had all unwittingly bestowed upon 
him the choicest gift that man can give 
to bird—the fear of man himself ! 

Then, like the dawning of a new era, 
life came to the mountain tops, teeming 
and immense, filling every waste and 
hollow with reverberating sound—the 
drumming of snipe, the shrill persistent 
call notes of redshanks, the wild piping 
of curlews, and a million other wavering, 
flute-like notes which seemed to rise from 
every clump and tussock.’ 

Just below the merlin’s nest, a 
ringousel—a_ mountain blackbird—took 
up her abode, apparently in mortal peril 
of her life, yet there, under the little 
murderers’ very eyes, the ouzel and her 
mate sat and sang their love songs, or 
gently rubbed their heads together while 
they watched the fading sunsets. There, 
indeed, they laid their eggs and reared 
their young, for by universal law, those 
who fling themselves upon the hospitality 
of thieves are never robbed. 

Not till the merlin’s five eggs were laid 
did she begin to take her family affairs 
very seriously, then truly her husband 
proved his sterling metal. Several times 
a day he would come gliding down the 
wind, and as he passed, nine feet or so 
above her, he would drop something 
from his talons, and she would catch it 
as it fell. Generally he dropped a tit- 
lark, sometimes a snipe, and often an 
earth burrowing rodent of some sort. 

But O! the glory of those early spring 
days, when the little hawk was seldom 
idle, flying often for food, more often for 
the joy of being awing on the scented 
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joyousness. No birds or beasts at this 
season wander far, and the little falcon 
wandered farther than most. He had 
certain regular beats, stuck to always to 
the hour, generally to the minute, and 
the utmost limit of these found him only 
at the loch end, three miles from home. 

One evening, when his wife sped to th: 
stream, to slake her thirst and stretch her 
wings, she found, on her return, that her 
husband was dutifully sitting upon the 
eggs! She did not resent it—oh no! 
Nor did she hasten matters. Instead 
she perched on his favourite crag, 
stretched herself luxuriously, and finally 
sped across the ling tips, leaving him to 
ic till fall of dark. And after that it be- 
came the custom for him to relieve her 
for at least two hours every day, till the 
long period of waiting came to an end, 
and their great and wondrous expecta- 
tions were fulfilled. 

Five little peevish balls of fluff, black- 
eyed and wobble-headed, that a few 
hours after their birth began to scream 
for food, and continued to scream for it 
from that hour on. Their parents would 
have attacked anything, short of man, in 
their defence; once they were seen buf- 
fetting a raven out of the vicinity, and 
once the old shepherd’s dog, chancing to 
peer from the brow above to find out 
what all the noise was about, received a 
very unexpected blow in the face from a 
revolving terror of claws and feathers. 
And Lord !—how he fled ! 

The two little falcons fed their young 
almost entirely on titlarks and mice. 
These were easy to catch and easy to 
carry. True, they would not have been 
averse to grouse chicks, but the parent 
grouse kept a watchful eye open for them, 
and even a merlin, swooping low, could 
not detect those tiny mottled balls of 
grousehood crouching among the twisted 
stems of the burnt ling. 

The young were about half grown when 
the female merlin made a bad mistake, 
which there was no recalling. At this 
season she was more savage even than 
the tercel, given to striking first and 
looking into the matter later, and so— 
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alas !—when her children needed he: 
most, she met her fate. 

It was very early one dawn, the sky 
towards the east the palest gold, the hol- 
lows of the hills still filled with pearl- 
white mist. Along the loch margin the 
bedlam and bustle of the night had 
hardly ceased for the ushering in of the 
day—wild duck were still flying back and 
forth on whistling wings, and a thousand 
other mountain birds, nocturnal at this 
season, diurnal for the rest of the year, 
filled the air with call notes and false 
alarms. Then, like a leaf borne by the 
wind, the hen falcon glided round the 
shoulder of a crag, skimmed the surface 
like a swallow, and dived at right angles 
into a shadowy bay where something 
moved—something broke surface, a small 
black object, which looked at first like a 
dipper rising from the depths. Instantly 
the little falcon swerved and struck, and 
her claws went home with deadly intent- 
ness of purpose. 

But the black object was no dipper at 
all—it was the head of a Great Northern 
Diver, playing submarine, and showing 
only her conning tower. A powerful bird 
she was, and as things happened she too 
had a family, which meant that she was 
in deadly earnest these days. Instantly 
she dived, sought the shadowy depths, 
and the little merlin, with talons firmly 
locked, went down to her doom. 

Down, down, into that weed-grown 
underworld, into that dim and dingy 
silence, where the great pike locked the 
secrets of their lives, she met her fate, 
and there her poor body languished till 
the weeds, struggling up towards the 
light, bore her remains to bleach and 
languish in the sun. 

Naturally the tercel did not know what 
had become of her. He merely knew that 
she did not return, but save that he called 
always, he never relented in his toils. 
Nobly, bravely, he responded, awing 
from dawn till dusk, sheltering the chicks 
with outstretched wings during the fear- 
ful storms for which that spring was 
famous. 

A week later the chicks left the nest, 
and scrambling about the shelves took 
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up different perches, screaming constantly 
for food, and it was then that their guar- 
dian’s sex betrayed itself. He seemed 
quite incapable of remembering which 
chick he had fed last, and now that they 
were separated the rule of ‘‘ hungriest 
on the top’’ no longer applied. So he 
tried to feed one chick five times in two 
hours, till it was literally gorged and 
speechless, while the rest were scream- 
ing with hunger, and he would have con- 
tinued to feed it, but that the little urchin 
could not raise its head. 


Finding titlarks inadequate, the tercel 
took to hunting the forest boundary in 
search of squirrels—keeping to the open 
till a sudden swerve bore him into the 
branches, to surprise some luckless little 
red coat. 


Incidentally this method of hunting led 
to a bitter feud between the falcon and 
the nightjars, and each scented June even- 
ing, when the night hawks sallied forth 
to glide and tumble among the pine trees, 
the little falcon was to be seen in their 
midst, a veritable devil among the tailors, 


pursuing one then another, and trying, 
evidently, to drive the whole night hawk 
population out of the range. 


But the day of the tercel’s mistake also 
came. It did not matter now, of course, 
he had survived to produce his kind, 
which is all that matters in the world of 
fang and feather. The chicks were well 
able to fend for themselves at a pinch, 
for they could fly from crag to crag in the 
sunshine, and were quite content to do 
no more than that for so long as their 
father amply satisfied their needs. But 
to-morrow there would be no father to 
feed them, and their hungry cries would 
bring in response only the hoarse croak 
of Barabbas the Raven. 

It came about in this way. Dusk was 
near, and the tercel was rapidly encircling 
the wood on a goodnight parade for 
squirrels, when his quick eyes caught a 
glimpse of russet fur high up in the 
branches of a larch, and instantly he 
hurled himself at it. 

But that squirrel turned, actually leapt 
to meet him, and—what a_ squirrel! 
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True that it had the bushy tail and a 
somewhat similar russet coat, but it was 
twice the size of any squirrel on the 
range, and it possessed a flaming, orange 
front! That, alone, was a_ glaring 
danger signal. 

The pine marten leapt, I say, and met 
the falcon in mid-air, taking him entirely 
by surprise. The upraised talons were 
swept aside, and those awful fangs went 
home as downwards they fell together. 

Thirty feet below the two little mur- 
derers struck the ground and shot apart, 
the marten to prance in circles, devilishly, 
instinctively, searching for what it had 
lost, though completely dazed by the 
fall. The squirrels peered timorously 
forward and saw their deadly foes thus 
thrown in mortal combat together, while 
without the last red rim of the sun dipped 
level with the ridges, guilding all things 
with its purity. 

The little merlin rose, screaming, flut- 
tered into the air, staggering as he flew. 
Clear of the wood he seemed to regain 


his powers, though again he staggered, 


and screaming once more, defiantly, 
mockingly, he seemed to shake off the 
torpor that threatened to overwhelm 
him. He wheeled for home, higher, 
faster—faster still and faster, breasting 
the mountain face as never before, up to 
that beloved crag, where his children 
were safe, and could see him—could 
watch him as he flew. 
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Then again, against the glory of the 
sunset, with range after range of rugged 
heights beneath him—not white mantled 
now, but robed in all their summer glory 
—with the savage rampant glow of the 
sunset flooding the sky to the zenith, 
fading then into palest gold, fading 
deeper into deepest blue towards the 
coming night again the little merlin 
soared into the heavens, as on that joyous 
Love Moon day, when his wife alone had 
stood where now his children watched. 
Up, up, up, gliding, soaring, smaller, 
smaller, towards the mackerel clouds he 
went, while drip, drip, drip, his royal 
life blood fell to the scented ling below. 

The day was far spent. Summer was 
near. Already the heather bell was in 
bloom. Outside the wood a woodcock 
flew grunting in the gloom. The peace 
of night was falling, but the little tercel 
—where was he? 

What did it matter anyway? He had 
paid his Creator in fullest coin, he had 
left his children to inherit his range, he 
had been true to his colours—the royal 
blue and ermine of kings! And so with 
the closing day we leave him—soaring 
heavenwards, going, going, gone; leave 
him as we first saw him, and as we see 
him now in all the mystery and wonder 
of the heavens, which is the wonder of 
human thoughts and memories, a far 
lone speck, an atom of romance amidst 
the infinite. 
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BERDEENSHIRE: Heavy deluges 
killed 75 per cent. in the area in 
which they fell; there was nearly 14 
inches of rain one day between 3 and 7 
p-m., and many days of cold winds and 
wet. 

Banffshire (N.W.): It rained inces- 
santly for three weeks from June 24th, 
and I fear very few young birds came 
through. The wind was mostly N.E. 
and N.W. and always cold, thermometer 
never over 60 in daytime and 4o or just 
under at night. I know of two lots of 
partridges on one farm, low down, by the 
river; each has about 18-20 young birds, 
three old birds with one lot and four with 
the other. Even some young grouse died 
one Sunday in the beginning of July, 
when there were 24 hours of solid rain 
and very cold. At the other end of the 
county, in the Deveron valley, there is 
not a young partridge left. 

Berkshire: On the light soil some 
coveys of 10 are spoken of—not a good 
sign, as on one estate the average hatch 
per nest was 16. 

Cambridgeshire (Newmarket district) : 
Some heavy losses. 

Cumberland: The early hatched birds 
are good but the later ones have lost 75 
per cent. 

Derbyshire (N.): I do not think it will 
be much of a season for partridges, the 
cold rains have drowned nearly all that I 
know of. (W.): I don’t look forward 
with any great hopes of a good partridge 
season; I have seen a few young birds 
since the rain, but I think the majority of 
them went under early. 

Kent (Weald): There were good 
broods at the end of July with an aver- 
age of about 10; some losses from thun- 
der showers. (N.W.): A grand lot of 
birds. (Mid. and N.E.): A few nice lots 
these lots -vere 
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known to have hatched 20, from early, 
chipped eggs; 50 per cent. reported dead 
and quite possibly more. 

Kirkcudbrightshire (St. Mary’s Isle 
and Castle Douglas area) : From 75 to 85 
per cent. are gone. (Borgue): There 
was an average stock and the losses not 
over 25 per cent. This part seems to 
have missed the deluge. 

Leicestershire (N.): I have seen a nice 
few coveys about but nothing like I 
should see. There is no doubt the rain 
and cold have destroyed a great many 
partridges, yet I think there will be a 
nice sprinkling of them. 

Norfolk: Partridges I am afraid will 
be very disappointing. Everything went 
well up to the end of June, when the 
weather changed, and for three weeks in 
succession it was wet and cold; we had 
five inches or over of rain in July. It is 
the very early hatched birds that are left. 
From two other famous neighbourhoods 
the report is the same. 

Oxfordshire : Partridges never hatched 
better than they did this year, although 
they were very slow in laying, taking 
quite a week longer than usual to fill their 
nests. They were quite ten days later 
going down to sit this year than the aver- 
age date, but this is very heavy cold land 
and the spring was so late. This place 
has not got over the war with regard to 
the stock of partridges, in fact some of 
the beats are not keepered ; but the beats 
that are looked after had very good luck, 
more than double the number of birds 
were hatched this season than last, and 
our losses in every way during the sitting 
were never less. But the continual very 
cold weather from the middle of June 
and the heavy rains at the end of June 
and the first week in July did a lot of 
damage. (July was a treacherous month 
for all game this year). Up to the last 
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few days of June there were plenty of 
partridges left, but they were very weak ; 
owing to the cold they could not move 
about to feed, and so they were in a very 
bad state to withstand the July rain. I 
can see very few young birds left, I only 
hope there are some in the uncut corn, 
but it is a poor look-out—a few 10’s and 
a lot with only one’s and two’s, and far 
too many old birds with no young at all. 
I have, however, every hope of this sea- 
son being better than 1920, but it will 
not be up to the average. The fore- 
going report refers to the centre of Ox- 
fordshire, but the same applies to the 
adjoining districts. 

Shropshire (S.E.): The partridges had 
a very bad time of it for about three 
weeks straight off, wind and heavy rain 
nearly every day, which reduced the 
broods by more than half. The hatch 


was a record (for this beat at any rate), 
and up to the time the birds hatched off 
it promised to be a very good season. 
But the weather from that stage altered 


the outlook. We picked up drowned 
pheasants, so you can guess what hap- 
pened to the partridges. I cannot under- 
stand why some broods in certain places 
have lost practically none of their original 
number while others have lost the lot, 
some three or four and so on—the same 
kind of ground and shelter. Another re- 
port, for this country generally, says: 
Partridges moderate, 5-7 in a covey, and 
barren pairs. 

Staffordshire (Sale area) : I was hoping 
to be able to send right gladsome tidings, 
but the weather has altered things. My 
partridges were a week later in laying 
than last year, but I had bigger nests 
this season and the hatching was extra 
good, the biggest hatch since I’ve been 
in this county. All went well till July 6th, 
when it started to rain, not enough to 
drown partridges but there was a very 
cold north-west wind with it, and it went 
on like that for nearly a week. In spite 
of this I saw several good coveys till Sun- 
day, July 22nd, when there was heavy 
rain with cold wind, which settled hun- 
dreds of birds in this and the adjoining 
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counties. In one small field I picked up 
10 dead partridges on Monday, July 23rd, 
birds that were a month old and well 
grown. There is no doubt that July 22nd 
was the fatal day with us. Still part- 
ridges are not a wash-out. On some 
parts of the ground there is quite a nice 
sprinkle; to-day I have seen several 
coveys of 12, 10, 8, and 6; I’ve not seen 
over 12 in a covey. Gapes prevalent 
(August 6th). Partridges will not be as 
good as last year. On some parts of this 
estate there are a nice lot of coveys, on 
others they are nearly all wiped out. 
(Tamworth way): I think there will be a 
nice lot of partridges, of course not so 
many as last year with all this wet, but 
I have seen a nice few. 

Suffolk (S.E.): Partridges hatched out 
exceptionally well, and the heavy rains 
which have fallen in other parts of the 
country have not come this way. The 
total rainfall in July was only just over 
two inches. There were, however, a good 
many wet days, early in July, with light 
drizzling rains which, together with an 
absence of sun, affected the young 
broods, and a great many of the coveys 
have come down to very small numbers. 
There is still a fair proportion of large 
coveys, but some have disappeared alto- 
gether and others are reduced to from 
two to six. The ground has not been 
affected evenly, as, in some parts, the 
mortality appears to have been much 
greater than in others. So far, however, 
as it is possible to judge before all the 
corn is cut, it looks like being an aver- 
age season for partridges. Another re- 
port of Suffolk generally, states: Part- 
ridges—7o per cent. gone, many barren 
pairs and many with two or three young. 

Sussex: It is estimated that 70 per 
cent. of the partridges are dead. In July 
only on three days was the thermometer 
at 70. Many barren birds, and a number 
of pairs with 2-3 young. 

Wigtownshire : The best hatch of part- 
ridges for fifteen years, but 70 per cent. 
are lost. 

Wiltshire: Partridges it is thought 
may be classed as fair in parts, but this 
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‘*fair’? would seem to be based on 4o per 
cent. more nests this year than last. In 
sheltered places, and on the downs-edges 
where there are large clumps of furze, 
the coveys seem larger than elsewhere. 
Many barren pairs round the cornfields. 

Yorkshire: On the heavy lands part- 
ridge losses very severe. 


Hampshire (S.): Partridges very bad 
indeed; those notoriously heavy hail- 


storms killed many outright. (N.W., 
extreme): At least two-thirds lost. 
(N.W. 2): Patchy, many losses. 


(N.W. 2): More hatched than in 1921, 
but 50 per cent. are gone. (Andover 
neighbourhood, W.): Patchy, heavy 
losses. To the north-west of Andover, 
towards Ludgershall, where the fields 
are of moderate size and there is good 
shelter around them, it does not appear 
that the partridges have suffered par- 
ticularly severely. (E.): A few very 
good coveys and many old birds without 
any young. (N.): A poor outlook gener- 
ally. 

The following figures from good part- 
ridge ground somewhat north of the 
centre of Hampshire show an interesting 
comparison: In 1921, g2 known nests 
hatched 1,339 birds. On August 5th, 112 
coveys were known, containing 1,302 
young birds, average young per covey 
11.5. Only one covey of the above 112 
known coveys had more than two old 
birds, and very few old birds were seen 
without young. No gapes. In 1922, 158 
nests were known, and hatched 2,446 
birds. On August 5th, 66 coveys were 
known, containing 570 young birds, aver- 
age young per covey 8.5, and, of the 66 
known coveys, 18 had more than two old 
birds. Old birds without young getting 
together in coveys, and many old birds 
dead. Gapes serious. 


On some of the famous partridge 
ground some ten miles south-west of 
Basingstoke the partridge losses are put 
at ‘‘ more than half but not three- 
quarters.’’ There are certainly a few 


really fine coveys of forward birds, and 
there are some, both of the main and later 
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hatchings, which can only be described 
as remnant coveys; there are also numer- 
ous companies of five or six old birds. 
The number of coveys may be said 
roughly to be as numerous as the com- 
panies of old birds. On one estate, in 
view of a much increased stock, and see- 
ing that twice as many birds were 
hatched this year as last and that there 
is this year plenty of cover (whereas last 
year there was none), the best day should 
yield 300 brace. As a rule, what birds 
you have got at the end of July you’ve 
got, but since many of the birds that were 
alive at the end of July this year were so 
young and the weather then and for so 
much of August so wet and in favour of 
gapes, some sort of discount must be 
allowed for in the estimates till all the 
corn is cut. 

Wild pheasants appear to have done 
more or less well almost everywhere, 
though the weather took some toll of 
those not early hatched, and gapes also 
did a good deal of damage. Pheasants 
are not so good, speaking generally, in 
Scotland as elsewhere. From Aberdeen- 
shire they are reported drowned, while in 
the Borgue area of Kircudbright, where 
the partridges were not heavily subjected 
to the drowning process, they are very 
good. In Northumberland and Cumber- 
land it is stated they have been drowned. 
A Suffolk message runs: Wild pheasants 
have done extremely well, and although 
they have suffered in the same way as the 
partridges it has been to a less extent, 
and the season will probably be above 
the average for wild pheasants. 

To get an approximate idea of the 
number of partridges there will be this 
year, suppose, for example, you had 100 
last year, and the hatch this year was 50 
per cent. greater, and the losses have 
been 50 per cent.—r1o0o0 plus 50 is 150 
which, divided by two, leaves 75. There- 
fore you should have three-quarters of 
the number of birds there were last year. 
Many of the birds are backward, harvest 
late, cover plentiful. I should not be 
surprised if in some places there are as 
many birds all told as last year. 


Squash 


E. B. 


HAVE heard people say that 

** squash rackets is a jolly good 
game for a sweat, but that there it 
ends.”’ 

This, I think, is much understat- 
ing its merits. While one cannot 
claim for squash the delights of its 
great prototype rackets—simply _ be- 
cause it is a soft and not a hard ball 
game—yet a very high degree of 
skill in variety of stroke, in placing 
the ball, in mixing the pace can be 
employed. 

And the game has the following 
among other advantages, besides the 
great one of giving one hard exer- 
cise in a short time :— 


(1) Once the court is built squash 
is a cheap game. 

(2) The rules are very simple. 

(3) Courts do not occupy a large 
space. 

(4) Bad players can enjoy it as well 
as good, and beginners can learn to 
play well enough to have fun in a 
very short time. 

(5) It is possible to light a court 
thoroughly satisfactorily for evening 
play. 

(6) It is an excellent game for 
learning quick movement and foot- 
work, which is so valuable in all ball 
games. 


It is not surprising, therefore, to 
find that courts have multiplied in the 
last generation. Up to war time they 
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were comparatively cheap to build, 
and even now the cost is not pro- 
hibitive. Where thirty years ago 
courts except at public and private 
schools were seldom met with, now 
they are to be found at a number of 
country and some town houses, in 
clubs both social and sporting, and 
in various other institutions, even 
on board large ships. Among 
the London clubs which have courts 
are the Bath Club, where the Prince 
of Wales has played in several of the 
handicaps, the R.A.C., the R.A.F., 
the Cavendish, Lord’s, Prince’s, 
Queen’s, etc. 


The early courts were of various 
shapes and sizes, and now one still 
meets with courts of all kinds, some 
of which have hazards introduced to 
add a spice of complication to the 
play. The present writer learned 
squash in a three-walled court at his 
preparatory school. It was an ex- 
cellent form of the game, and it 
taught me all the ground work of 
rackets and other ball games. When- 
ever I go back to ‘‘ Evelyn’s”’ I 
still look at this court with affection. 
But the best game of squash I ever 
encountered is that played at Elstree 
School, also in a three-walled court. 
This game, unlike most squash 
games, is exceptionally fast, and de- 
mands enormous skill as well as 
activity. 
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SQUASH 


Some dozen years ago, after con- 
sultation with various players, ama- 
teur and professional, I drew up 
dimensions for a standard court for 
the committee of the Tennis and 
Rackets Association. The measure- 
ments are given with the diagram :— 


¥ 


THE MEASUREMENTS OF A STANDARD COURT 
ARE: LENGTH 30 FEET, BREADTH 21 FEET, 
HEIGHT OF FRONT WALL 14 FEET, HEIGHT 
OF BACK WALL 8 FEET 6 INCHES. ‘HE PLAY 
LINE SHOULD BE I FT. 7 IN. BUT ALL PLAY 
LINES SHOULD BE MADE ADJUSTABLE 


Height of the service line from the 
floor, one-quarter the length of the 
court. 

After experience of this court and 
its conditions I am inclined to think 
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that an extra few feet of height might 
be preferable. 

There is at present no_ standard 
ball and no standard materials, and 
without them similarity of 
dimension does not in the least mean 
similarity of play. As a fact, even 
if the ball and materials were stan- 
dardised there would not necessarily 
be complete similarity, for it has 
before now been found that two 
racket courts built next each other, 
and of precisely the same size and 
materials, in practice played quite 
differently. 

This, however, in squash is of no 
vital consequence ; for while, of 
course, knowledge of a home court is 
of great value to a player, in matches 
things can be evened up by home- 
and-home matches or the use of a 
neutral court. 

There is now an open champion- 
ship of squash rackets, which is held 
by Charles Read, professional at 
Queen’s Club. In two matches he 
has been successful against Oke 
Johnson, of the R.A.C., who is also 
a fine player. Read is not particu- 
larly graceful in style, but he has 
reduced return to as near a certainty 
and placing to as near an art as 
possible. Another good performer 
is F. Arnould, of the Bath Club, and 
there are several first-rate profes- 
sionals in America, including Jock 
Soutter, of Philadelphia, the cham- 
pion of rackets. 

There has never been an amateur 
championship, and one not 
think the time is yet ripe for such a 
competition. If half a dozen experts 
were asked to give a list of the twelve 
best amateurs of the last ten years 
there would be great differences of 
opinion, but probably all the lists 
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would contain one name, and most 
of them would place it at the head 
of the roll. This is Mr. J. E. Tom- 
kinson, who used to play regularly 
at the Bath Club before the war and 
showed remarkable form. He played 
a match with Read on one occasion, 
and for the first half of it there was 
little to choose between them. Then 
Read’s extra lasting power told its 
tale. 

A number of inter-club matches 
are now played, and we hope that 
this feature may be extended. Squash 
is also a capital game for ladies, and 
one is glad to find that a good num- 
ber of ladies play regularly. An 
open competition was held for ladies 
at Queen’s some time ago, and there 
wil! be another open court in Novem- 
ber. The first winner was Miss J. 


Cave, who had learned the game in 
a private court near Marlow. 
There is one difficulty at squash 


that has not yet beea overcome. This 
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is to bring two players of different 
classes together in handicaps. If one 
man is a little better than another he 
can give a great deal, valued in 
points—Read, for instance, can give 
good amateurs 12 points out of 15 at 
least—and a good player can give a 
bad almost anything. It has been 
said that when handicapping at 
squash one should make the back- 
marker give as much as you think 
he possibly can and then make him 
give five points more. I believe 
a useful method is to make the 
weaker player score a point every 
time he wins a_ rally, whether 
he is ‘‘ hand in” or “‘ hand out.’” 
This makes the task of the giver uf 
odds severer, for he can never afford 
a single lapse, while when the receiver 
of odds has to win two rallies to gain 
a point he can at times takea rest. I 
recommend this system to be tried in 
handicaps next winter, and I think it 
will be found to answer. 
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Scandinavian Sport and Travel 


BY 


CAPTAIN F. A. M. WEBSTER, F.R.G.S., F.Z.S. 


HE English winter, with all its at- 

tendant horrors, is at hand, ghastly 
thought for those who have leisure but 
in these days of inflated prices and exor- 
bitant wages cannot afford the single 
solace of the hunting field; for many of 
us also going abroad, by which at this 
season of the year one usually postulates 
the Riviera, is financially out of the ques- 
tion. 

But going abroad in a wider sense of 
the term is by no means out of the 
question, and yet I often wonder how 
many British sportsmen are aware that 
within one day’s sail of Newcastle lies a 
veritable Paradise, where there are de- 
lightful country inns and where first- 
class trout fishing may be had for the 
asking. But it is not of the Norwegian 
fishing that I wish to speak in_ this 
article; the season for that sport is draw- 
ing to a close as I write, and the shoot- 
ing season is about to commence. 

None the less, it was English fisher- 
men who discovered Norway as an El 
Dorado for sportsmen long before the B. 
and N. Line ran its well-equipped and 
comfortable Newcastle-Bergen steamship 
service three times a week. 

Legend has it that in 1830 a party of 
English anglers sailed their own ship 
across the North Sea into Trondhjem 
Fiord, and on up the Stjérdals River, 
until the vessel could sail no further. 
Then they took carrioles, slender gigs 
with spoon-shaped seats, in which one 
person only can sit and dispose of his 
legs as best he may, while the post boy 
squats on a little platform behind, which 
also accommodates a small quantity of 
baggage. In these quaint vehicles De 
Engelske Sportsfiskere, as they were 
called, travelled all the wav from 
Trondhjem and over the Dvore field to 


Christiania at the end of the fishing 
season. 

They were the forerunners of a select 
hoard of well-informed British sports- 
men who have since visited Norway, 
and who rent fishing and _ shooting 
rights, which are handed down from 
father to son and most jealously 
guarded. 

Every man who loves his gun has, 
I suppose, dreams of some day going 
big-game hunting; but, alas, the big- 
game lands are far from England—so 
far away indeed that but few of us can 
afford either the time or the expense 
involved in such a trip, but, if we only 
realised it, one of the oldest survivals 
of the prehistoric game animals and a 
trophy head any man might well be 
proud of may be bagged in Norway. 

The Norwegian elk is first cousin, 
I fancy, to the great moose of North 
America. He is indigenous to the 
birch-clad fjelds and pine forests of Nor- 
way generally, but is most often found 
in such districts as the Namsen Valley, 
the Stjérdal, the Gula, and so on. He 
is a  cloven-hoofed, palmated-horned 
deer, and a good head will run to 5oin. 
or over, with anything just over or 
under twenty points. It is customary 
to hunt this prehistoric deer with 
Norske collies or Fin-dogs. 

About forty years ago there was a 
grave danger of the elk becoming ex- 
tinct, for the farmers had a fondness 
for killing off the great brutes, whose 
bulky carcases yielded such a plentiful 
supply of fresh meat; but already rich 
British sportsmen were beginning to 
visit Norway, and the Government was 
not slow to realise what excellent re- 
venues both to the farmers and to the 
national exchequer must accrue from 


‘ 
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such a source in due season. An edict 
was published, therefore, prohibiting 
the killing of any elk whatsoever for a 
period of ten years. Reindeer were 
similarly protected, with satisfactory 
results. 

Elk may be hunted nowadays only 
during the last three weeks of Septem- 
ber, to which I would hasten to add 
that it is by no means easy to get a 
chance of any elk-shooting, and that 
the sportsman going out from England 
would be well advised to ask the advice 
of the Norwegian Travel Bureau in 
London before setting out, or to write 
direct to Alf Halvorsen, Trondhjem, 
who would probably be able to arrange 
matters. 

Next in importance to the elk comes 
the wild reindeer, which must in no 
wise be confused with the tame species 
which is the principal source of wealth 
to the Laplander one meets in Fin- 
marken and the more northerly parts 
of Norway. 


The home of the wild reindeer is 


among the high fjelds running south 
from the Dovre fjeld in the Trondhjem 


Amt. These fjelds, incidentally, form 
the main divide of the Scandinavian 
peninsular. Here the active sportsman 
who is not afraid of climbing to make 
his stalk may have a great time; but 
he must not expect too big a_ bag, 
since many of the wild reindeer inhabit 
the Government fjelds, where the native 
hunters are allowed to shoot a certain 
number on a very cheap licence, a privi- 
lege of which they are by no means 
slow to avail themselves. 

On some of the coastwise islands 
around the MHardanger, Nord, and 
Trondhjem Fjords, a fair stock of red 
deer still survive, and in the pine and 
birch forests stags up to thirty stone 
may be found and shot. The red deer 
is comparatively rare, however, the 
close season is strictly enforced, and 
the only period during which hunting 
may take place is, generally from 
August 15th to the end of September. 
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Whether bears are still to be shot in 
Norway | was never able to ascertain. 
Some people told me they were _ still 
plentiful, others that they had _ beep 
wiped right out; but the peasants ana 
farmers of the Sogn Fjord, who take 
their families in summer to the ‘‘Seter’’ 
houses of the high mountains, and who 
should know best, are reticent upon the 
subject. 

However things may be now, it is an 
acknowledged fact that not so very 
many years ago bears were numerous 
in the wild mountain regions which are 
between the Sogn and Nord Fjords.' 

For example, reliable statistics were 
shown to me which prove that 230 bears 
was the annual Norwegian bag between 
the years 1840 and 1860, and | am in- 
clined to believe that one might still 
shoot a bear in the neighbourhood of 
Fjaerland in Sogn, 

I don’t know whether he is_ still 
alive, but there used to live an old 
peasant in Suphelledal who had _ shot 
between forty and fifty bears during 
his lifetime, and who was mighty proud 
of the claw marks on his head and 
face. 

It appears that upon one occasion 
this old fellow went out hunting and 
came suddenly upon a she-bear with 
her cub at heel. He met her face to 
face as they both rounded a rock, and 
I’m sure there is no need to tell those 
of my readers who have had anything 
to do with the females of any big-game 
tribe in company with her offspring what 
that bear did. The hunter had no chance 
of firing, for one sweeping blow of the 
taloned paw ripped off half his scalp and 
laid him insensible upon the turf. When 
he came to the bear was busy digging 
a hole to bury her victim. The hunter 
lay perfectly still so long as the bear 
kept pausing in her work to look at 
him, but once she concentrated her 
whole attention on the rapidly deepen- 
ing grave he nipped to his feet, grabbed 


1 Bears have been steadily decreasing in num- 
bers for many years past, but a few still remain 
in certain districts.—Eb. 
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his gun, and shot her. 
the cub. 

Bird shooting in Norway is very 
good, provided the sportsman does not 
look for the enormous bags to which 
one is accustomed in Britain. In the 
first place, Norway is a wild, moun- 
tainous country, about two per cent. 
only being under cultivation, while the 
rest is forest, mountain, lake, and 
glacier, and heather-burning ver- 
min-trapping are not practised. 

The birds one may count upon are 
grouse and ptarmigan, black game, 
capercailzie, willow grouse (hjerper), 
wild duck and wild geese. 

I have said that big bags are not 
the order of the day’s shooting in Nor- 
way, but, still, the couple of sportsmen 
who can average twenty brace of wild 
ptarmigan and grouse shot over a 
brace of steady setters on the higher 
fjelds will have nothing to grumble 
about, I fancy. 

By the end of August, generally 
speaking, the summer tourists begin to 
take their departure from Norway, and 
the sportsmen come into their own, 
crossing the sea and going back into 
possession of familiar forests and 
mountains with a joy which has scarce 
its equal. 

Tourists are well liked by the Nor- 
wegians, for to Norway these birds of 
passage bring no small measure of 
prosperity; but it is the British sports- 
man whom the hardy Norseman of the 
fjelds and forests takes truly to his 
heart, for between them is a bond of 
blood brothership and _half-forgotten 
and yet vaguely familiar associations of 
our Viking forefathers which binds 
‘close and leads often to the recitation 
of those wonderful Norse Eddas and 
Sagas when the stove glows red in the 
farmhouse, at which the wise sportsman 
quarters himself during his stay in the 
Northland. 

If one wishes truly to appreciate the 
land from which our nation has in large 
part sprung, go to Norway as a tourist, 


He also bagged 
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by all means, see the cities of which I 
have already spoken in these articles, en- 
joy to the full the festivities of the fort- 
night of carnival in Christiania, and 
take your ski-ing in luxury at such 
mountain resorts as Klem’s Hotel at 
Fiense, or Dr. Holm’s Hotel at Gjeilo; 
but if you want to get right down to 
the big, warm heart of the country, 
beating eternally brave and strong be- 
neath the snow of the rock-bound land, 
go stay at some half-buried farmhouse 
as a sportsman, and as such wander 
from morning to night through the 
trackless solitudes of forest and moun- 
tain; and then, I think, you will en- 
visage England and the English people 
as we and our land must have been 
in the days of our greatest happiness 
and our greatest simplicity, and as, in- 
cidentally, some of our people still are 
in our own Lakeland, which lies be- 
tween Coniston and Keswick. It is no 
more, no less, than a fragment of Scan- 
dinavia, set in the heart of Westmore- 
land, 

It is said that when the Norse creeks- 
men raided our shores some j enetrated 
far inland until they found, by Win ler- 
mere, a land so closely resembling their 
own that they were well content to stay 
there. This looks at first reading a 
rather poetic conception, and yet there 
is good reason for believing that the 
people who dwell among the hills and 
lakes of Westmoreland to-day are the 
direct descendants of the old Vikings. 
These folk are tall, strong, fair of hair 
and blue of eye (this seems to indicate 
Danish origin, since the Norwegians 
are dark rather than fair), and many 
words in the dialect spoken are pure 
Scandinavian. More significant still, 
many sports practised better in Cumber- 
land and Westmoreland than elsewhere in 
England, are of Scandinavian origin, and 
the wrestlers of those parts still wear the 
silk-embroidered tights which are other- 
wise peculiar to Scandinavian  sports- 
men. 

To revert to sport and travel in Scan- 
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dinavia, however, I fancy the average 
Englishman’s objection to visiting 
those lands at this season of the year 
and a bit later is threefold. He fears 
a wicked sea passage, a bitter cold 
which will prevail from the moment he 
lands until the day he departs, and un- 
ending semi-darkness. 

As to these matters, perhaps I have 
been fortunate, but whenever I have 
crossed the North Sea it has, with one 
historic exception, been as calm as a 
mill pond, and the B. and N. boats are 
beautifully comfortable. The “ cruel 
cold ’’ js certainly intense, but then it 
is so extraordinarily dry that one barely 
notices it. I have indeed been glad to 
discard my coat when ski-ing on the 
Hardanger Glacier, nearly  5,000ft. 
above sea level, in February, which is, 
I suppose, the coldest season of the 
year in Norway. There is that wonder- 
ful invigorating dryness in the atmo- 
sphere of the high fjelds which forces 
one, willy-nilly, to live every moment 
of the brief day in those far northern 
latitudes, albeit the day is by no means 
so short as we have been led to believe, 
unless, of course, one chooses to go up 
to the edge of the Arctic at the wrong 
time of the year, when, as I believe I 
have pointed out in an earlier article, 
at places such as Hammerfest the sun 
is never seen from the third week in 
November to the third week in January ; 
but even there, in the northernmost city 
of the world, total darkness does not 
prevail, for moon and star light are 
reflected back from the glittering snow, 
and the Aurora Borealis lends its aid. 

It is not only for field sports, how- 
ever, that one goes to Norway in 
winter time. 

Ronald Amundsen, by his magnificent 
ski-ing accomplishment in the Antarc- 
tic, and Dr. Frithjof Nansen also 
showed the world what a valuable asset 
the long, slim ski is to the Norseman, 
but I think it was Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle who first took a pair of skis from 
Scandinavia to the Continent, where the 
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sport has now become so wonderfully 
popular. It is said, indeed, that more 
British people go to the Continent for 
their ski-ing than visit Norway, the 
home of the world’s ski-ing masters. 
It may be true; if so, it is because so 
many funk the North Sea passage, but 
what a confession for a nation of sea- 
farers, such as we have always prided 
ourselves upon being, and how un- 
reasoning is the fear after all! 

The B. and N. Line mail steamers 
leave smooth water at Newcastle three 
times a week, and within four-and- 
twenty hours Stavanger is reached. 
There the sheltering islands begin, and 
thence it is all smooth sailing to Ber- 
gen, which is reached next day. 
Trondhjem, if one is going north for 
the shooting or for that section cf the 
winter sport which has its centre there, 
is reached two days later. 

In an earlier article I pointed out 
that ski-ing goes on all the year round 
in certain Norwegian health resorts, 
such as Fiense and Gjeilo, but the gene- 
ral ski-ing all over the country com- 
mences a bit before Christmas, and 
goes right on until Whitsuntide. 

With the coming of the snow Nor- 
way is transformed to a white loveli- 
ness of scenery, and the merry exhilara- 
tion of the inhabitants simply baffles 
description. Everyone, from the baby 
just able to get about to the old folk 
who can hardly do so, dons skis and 
goes out to revel where the sombre 
pines bend beneath their weight of 
powdery snow, while the weird green 
lights of the Aurora Borealis flame 
above the horizon. 

All wheel traffic, except motor cars 
with chain-bound tyres and motor 
cycles with a ski on either side, to 
serve the rider as foot-boards and to 
save him many a fall, comes to an end 
as soon as the first big fall of snow is 
down, and then the tinkle of sleigh 
bells lends music to the beauty of the 
scene as the fast-moving sleighs glide 
along the snow-covered roads. 
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If one is considering a visit to Nor- 
way and likely to be deterred from 
making the trip by well-meaning friends, 
it is well to remember that owing to the 
northern latitude of Norway, the snow 
line lies at a much lower elevation than 
elsewhere, for which reason the moun- 
ta'n tablelands are well covered and 
still available for sport in the sunny 
months of spring, when the snow in 
countries further south has completely 
vanished. ‘‘ Yes, that’s all very 
fine,’’ says the well-meaning friend, 
‘* but what about the intense cold so 
far north? ”’ 

The friend’s argument would be 
sound enough, in all conscience, but he 
has forgotten the Gulf Stream, which 
flows along the entire Norwegian sea- 
board right up to Spitzbergen, where 
it is finally lost in the Ice Pack about 
the Pole, and which stream on its way 
penetrates as much as a hundred miles 
inland in some instances through the 
narrow fjords. 

If one can manage it, the ideal thing 
to do is to go out to Norway either 
before or just after Christmas, and to 
gain a good personal experience of the 
difficulties and delights of ski-ing 
somewhere in the east country, beyond 
the high mountains which dominate the 
land; then to come back to Trondhjem 
for the great ski sports meeting, which 
takes place on Graakal Hill, overlook- 
ing the town. 

For this meeting one should put up 
at the Fjeldseter Hotel, for it is the 
centre of all the festivities. | Here one 
may look out from the terraces right 
away across glorious country to the 
borders of Sweden or down to the 


lovely Trodhjem Fjord. Here, too, one 
must, of course, go in for reindeer driv- 
ing—a most hazardous business. 


One 
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sits in a Laplander’s pulk, a sort of land 
canoe, or something rather like a cradle, 
in which one reclines and is pulled by 
a reindeer attached to a single rope— 
so long as he is docile. If the ‘“‘ crit- 
ter’’ gets awkward, goodness alone 
knows what may happen, From _ the 
Fjeldseter Hotel, too, one may enjoy 
a five-mile toboggan run down to 
Trondhjem by a winding road. Another 
form of winter sport which is excellent 
fun is that known as_ ski-kjéring, in 
which reins are attached to a reindeer’s 
breast band, and the animal hauls the 
intrepid sportsman mounted on_ skis 
very rapidly over the crisply frozen 
snow. 

To Christiania one must go, of 
course, for Holmenkollen and its con- 
tingent fortnight of festival. 

For the great national ski-ing contest, 
to which all the best ski-jumpers and 
ski-lopers in the world come, King 
Haakon and Queen Maude move their 
Court to Kongseter, the new royal 
winter sports villa close to Voksenkol- 
len, a most palatial hotel, built upon 
the heights overlooking Christiania city 
and the fjord. 

After Holmenkollen one should 
always put up for a few days at the 
Bristol Hotel in Christiania. It is a 
welcome rest after all the thrills of the 
big meeting, and, besides that, the 
capital is well worth cultivating. 

When one is ready, and having be- 
come expert upon skis before the big 
meetings, I think the thing to do is to 
get right away over the mountains, 
which shut off all the dampness of the 
North Sea, and where there are no 
large manufacturing centres. The best 
way is to take the railway as far as it 
runs and then to trek on one’s own 


skis up some silent valley. . 
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After Parrots in Panama 


BY 


FELIX J. KOCH. 


¢¢77SAKE a hand in it? ”’ 

Of course I would take a hand 
in it; and we thanked our host ever and 
ever so much for the invitation. He 
had not said so squarely, but we rather 
fancied that he had actually arranged the 
affair in compliment to ourselves. That was 
like those Central Americans, though; so 
exceedingly polite, always so very fear- 
some to betray the slightest hint that they 
were really doing you a service ! 

‘* Good, Sefior—very good!”’ 
friend concluded. 

‘* It shall be at ten to-night then. | 
shall do myself the honour to come for 
you at the boat and you will be ready? 

‘* No, it is not necessaire at all that 
you equip yourself, as you put it in your 
If you have a 


our 


perfect English, Sefor. 
pistol, well, of course, in the jungle one 


can never tell. There are snakes, there 
are sometimes hungry creatures that 
might annoy a man; the monkeys will get 
bad. But, if the Sefor wishes, I shall 
be honoured to provide! ’’ 

He was so very, very gracious, this 
Spaniard. 

We had travelled from Almirante well 
inland on one of those nameless jungle 
streams to the giant banana plantation 
over which he had been chosen to preside, 
and there seemed nothing he would not 
do for the American ‘‘ journalist,’’ who 
was to tell of his fruit and how he grew 
and marketed the same. 

‘* It shall be typical,’’ he concluded, 
with emphasis, ‘‘ I guarantee you. You 
shall have a—what you call it—story, of 
a real Panama sport.’’ 

Then he left us at the door to our state- 
room on the fruit-steamer. 

Captain Roosa was sauntering the 
deck; keeping half an eye on his subor- 
dinates, directing the endless banana- 
loading. 


“* Ever go on a night hunt after parrots 
down here, Captain? ’’ we asked. We 
believe, always, in getting all the in- 
formation we can as to the ways and 
means of whatever excursion there is 
pending to hand. 

The Captain wheeled and, somehow, we 
rather fancied he looked first amused, then 
startled. 

Then he recovered quickly, as was his 
Way. 

‘“ Is there to be one? ’’ he asked, par- 
rying our question. 

‘Yes, to-night. The superintendent 
of the plantation has been so good as to 
invite me along.”’ 

The Captain seemed to look abstract- 
edly toward the jungle. 

‘* Perhaps, if you’d also care to go, I 
might suggest ...’’ we opened. 

““ No! No, thank you! That would be 
impossible,’’ he answered. ‘‘ You see I 
could not leave the ship.’’ 

Then he rallied. 

‘“ You have never been on a parrot 
hunt in the jungle at night, I take it? ”’ 
he asked, queerly pleasant. 

‘* No,’’ and in the enthusiasm of it, T 
went on: ‘* You see it’s the first time I’ve 
been in our own tropics. Overseas I 
went south to the African coasts, but 
here only to Florida and California. 

The Captain signalled a man to briny 
up the tarantula he’d caught among the 
bananas below, that we might inspect 
more closely. 

Then he went on: 

‘“* Did your host give you any explicit 
directions? ”’ 

** No, he said I should place myself in 
his hands. You know those gracious 
Spaniards. As I understand it, we go in 
small boats to some trail in the forest; 
then proceed inland to a notable parrot 
roost. There one of us will be given « 


big plantation lantern and hold a great 
sack or trap. As the rest scatter, this 
person will be the centre of a great area 
of jungle. For half an hour all those 
others proceed outwardly this 
centre; quietly as can be, so as not to 
wake the wild. 

‘¢ Then, at the end of the stated period, 
the host fires a pistol and this is signal 
for return. Turning, the men will throw 
red fire powder before them; light this; 
then make what uproar with voices and 
guns they can. The parrots are waked; 
see the light; rush toward it; meanwhile 
the hunter throws other lights or carries 
torches on toward the centre; eventually 
leading the startled flocks along.’’ 

‘* T see,’’ the Captain continued. ‘‘That 
is it exactly. A sort of beating up the 
jungle, driving the wild things toward a 
central point. It reminds me of the 
elephant hunts of India as you describe 
it here. 

‘* At the centre, in your case there will 
be... ?’’ he questioned. 

‘* Well, one of us is to have a great 
ship-lantern, keeping the dimmer across 
the pane until the parrots all but arrive. 
Then, on another signal—another shot of 
the host’s pistol—we are suddenly to open 
the lantern; permitting a great shaft of 
light to course through the woods. The 
birds, seeing this, will rush for it...” 

‘“ The moth to the flame. I see,’’ said 
the Captain. Strangely enough he 
seemed to insist upon looking away. 

‘““ And then,’’ we concluded, for we 
wished particulars from him, ‘‘ there will 
be great sacks handy and it will be mere 
child’s play to net in the frightened, 
sleepy birds.’’ 

‘* You have it very clearly,’’? the Cap- 
tain answered. ‘‘ Sometimes instead a 
large trap is taken. Split bananas, bits of 
cocoanut, guavas, and so on are scattered 
near the door to this and just inside the 
tapering runway. The birds feed in the 
light; take the path to more food; get 
in and cannot get out. 

‘* T wish you luck. If you get a spare 
bird I’ll gladly buy it for a friend of mine 
up North. I must go now!” and he left 


us. 
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Somehow or other, whether trying to 
conceal his envy over our good fortune 
or what it might be, we sensed that the 
Captain was amused. 

Evening came and the Spaniard called 
for us in the open landau he used to trans- 
port himself and guests from the wharf 
itself to his exquisite home, far back 
among the banana palms. 

The way was edged with tall cocoanut 
trees and under the first of these a peon 
had place to show his skill in bringing 
down the fruit. Our driver halted; our 
host gave the word; and in a trice what 
seemed a boomerang, really a_ club 
fashioned to this especial end, was 
hurtling through the air; then knocking 
a cluster of cocoanuts up in the tree. An- 
other moment and the big, heavy-hulled 
nuts came down; a perfect shower of 
them, in the road. Another moment 
still and the peon had taken his machete; 
cut squarely across the top of a cocoanut, 
leaving a hole perhaps the size of a 
‘‘quarter’’ into the centre; and kneeling, 
begged, in musical Spanish, that the 
stranger gringo would drink. 

Another nut was cut for our host in the 
same way; then, as we continued up the 
palm avenue, we sipped of the luke-warm 
but cooling and refreshing juice of the 
fruit. 

Nearing the house itself, with the 
great, screened-in verandahs spelling wel- 
come cool from the hot summer night, the 
music of native flutes, played by the peons 
also, mingled with other notes of Mexican 
guitars and mandolins; La Paloma, for 
the moment, seeming actually to quiver 
on the air. 

In addition to his wife and family our 
host had a small group of local notables 
awaiting to greet us here. 

There was a supper, served in true 
Spanish style; then all changed garments 
to the rough blue clothes the peons wear 
to cut the bananas here; then, it was an- 
nounced, all was prepared. 

A Jamaican negro, in Sunday best, 
came down a lagoon in an old-fashioned 
john-boat and took our host and ourselves 
aboard. The rest of the party scattered, 
some going this way, some that. We 
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could see them making their way on the 
trails along shore; while we were pro- 
pelled quietly on the stream. 

Small native houses, set upon stilts 
against the damp, soon became the 
only variants on the ride. The banana- 
palms grew quite as thick as corn in an 
American cornfield ; where there were not 
these, there came the native jungle itself. 

By and by, after who may guess how 
many turns and twists of river, a small 
thatch-roofed hut appeared on the shore. 

Once our host fired his pistol. From 
half a dozen quarters, in rapid succession, 
each spoke in the wheel awaiting the one 
before it evidently, there came staccato 
answers. 

All is ready, Sefior,’ 
said. 

Our host rejoined, ‘‘ Nabob_ will 
take you to the rendezvous; he 
will carry the lantern as well. All 
you need is to sit quiet and await 
until our friends and I bring up the 
parrots. Then, on with the light; open 
the sacks; be quick in throwing them 
about the birds; and you should have a 
catch of which you may be proud to tell.”’ 

He clasped our hand and disappeared 
on a trail in the forest. 

The negro helped us set the lamp; beat 
down some weeds for us; dropped a sack 
with some cocoanuts, guavas, plantains, 
and the delicate melon of the Isthmus 
handy for us, along with a thermos 
bottle to drink from if thirsty and left us, 
wishing us well. 

For ten, fifteen, twenty, perhaps 
twenty-five minutes we rather enjoyed it. 

Then, by and by, on the very quiet of 
things, we became conscious of a some- 
thing drawing near. We could not sec 
it; not see the jungle a dozen feet off, so 
thick the vegetation here. Still, we could 
hear unmistakable footfalls. One, two, 
three, four; one, two, three, four; told 
only by the queer creak of leaf and stem 
beneath. Then a stop; then the curious 
noise that comes of some large cat-animal 
sniffing the air. 

We sat bolt upright and recalled all 
we'd ever read of jungle natural history. 


> the boatman 


The tiger-cat, the puma, the ocelot, the 
jaguar, all had been found here. These 
cat-animals had a way of stealing up on 
a man.... Hadn’t our host, just that 
evening, shown a couch cover of jaguar 
skin, made of a jaguar shot as about to 
leap on a negro as he worked in the 
brakes. 

We turned to our pistol; lit a match. 

We looked a second; a third time. 

The pistol was empty; not a bullet to 
hand. 

The human mind works rapidly at such 
times ; then we recalled. When changing 
our clothes our host had suggested our 
letting his servant look to filling our guns 
and the like; the darky had emptied the 
pistol to fill it with extra care, then, by 
error, must have placed it with the guns 
already filled, and now it was empty as 
air ! 

We gave a short cry; took up such 
rocks as were to hand; flung them toward 
the source of the sound; and_ then, 
slipped up a tree whose limbs hung con- 
veniently low, to await what might 
happen there. 

The jungle grew silent; still. 

Fifteen, twenty minutes, and the new 
seat growing hard beneath us, we re- 
turned to earth. Far, far off we heard 
shots; what seemed the beating of tin 
cans; no doubt our friends were clos- 
ing in. 

Then suddenly, from squarely over us 
there started a chatter. There were two 
voices—almost human voices and yet of 
an uncanny accent—and they scolded, 
one the other in some unknown Isthmian 
tongue. 

** Monkeys ! ”’ of a sudden the thought 
flashed; that instant they must have 
spied us. 

The monkeys must be in, or near, one 
of the cocoanut palms that dot the 
banana-plantations, near the streams 
particularly, and, after their fashion, were 
taking the big, heavy nuts and hurling 
them squarely at us. 

As their aim grew more and more ac- 
curate, we tried to retreat ; somehow they 
followed us from on high. 
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When one giant cocoanut very nearly 
split itself on our heads, we became des- 
perate indeed. We would light the 
lantern and frighten them off. 

We reached in our pocket for our 
match-case ; opened this; there was not a 
match inside! Of course we may have 
been mistaken, but we were morally cer- 
tain that we had filled it that morning ; 
we could not have used all the matches 
since then. Evidently the negro set to 
make things ready for us was a thief, 
stealing everything, even to such things 
as matches. 

However, there had been no shots for 
some time now; our friends must be 
near. 

We sat down 
monkeys had gone. 

Out through the east a very queer 
light seemed to show the dawn actually 
breaking. At hand it was still blackest 
night. 

Suddenly—perhaps we had dozed a bit 
and imagined it, but we really cannot 
believe so—there came the sound of a 
snake, it must be, slipping through the 
trees near. 

The snakes of the jungle are poisonous, 
almost all; still, what should we do? 
Snakes on the earth itself; apes dealing 
deadly blows with cocoanuts above, 
treacherous felines between ! 

It came on to rain, a wet, sub-tropical 
rain, as our host had feared it would. 
One could not rest against a _ tree, 
the water would pour down one’s back. 
One could not sit on earth or log; one 
knew not what to do. 

Then, of a sudden—and we recalled how 
our host had told of the queer gases of 
these marshes; how they rise like balls 
of fire or light and are blown by the wind 
toward vou—-a great white light seemed 
to come down an unsuspected avenue of 
jungle. 

Nearer, nearer, nearer it came; like 
some headless horseman’s signal-lamp at 
Sleepy Hollow. 

Suddenly, from right, from left, from 
front, from rear, there burst the chatter 
of endless parrots. 


and waited. 
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‘** Poll!’ Pretty Poll!’ ‘* Hello 
Yank !”’ ** Oh Yank—Morning Yank! ” 
these birds, learning English perhaps. 
from birds escaping the settlements, were 
chattering. 

Then the light went out, as a marsh. 
light will, and then, of a sudden re-ap- 
peared nearer. 

Instead of being a mere will-o’-the-wisp 
the light revealed itself a lantern, carried 
by the big buxom negro. Behind it came 
our host; behind him, from the banana- 
glades about and on every side came the 
others. 

Reaching us, first the host, then the 
rest in turn extended the right hand of 
fellowship gravely. 

‘* Well done, Yank! Well done,’’ the 
host as spokesman said. ‘‘ There aren’t 
many who play the game! They gener- 
ally desert and run back up the trail to 
the river.’’ 

Then they went into details : 

Just as every one making his first 
crossing of the Equator on shipboard 
must go meet Neptune as he comes aboard 
there, so every real traveller to Panama 
must go on a parrot hunt. 

The apes in the trees were native bovs, 
hired to hurl the nuts at us. The snak= 
wes a hose drawn by these brown imps 
through the weeds. The cats’ paws were 
done by the little rascals also; and our 
host himself had seen to the stealing of 
the matches and emptying our gun. 

Meanwhile, he and all the rest had 
been awaiting our taking flight and flee- 
ing the only way we could go up the 
trail. 

If we had fled, well, they were pre- 
pired to roar like catamounts and jump 
out and seize us, and then bear us, in 
mock triumph to the waiting place at 
table in a little cottage camouflaged 
among the palms. 

There a banquet such as the tropics 
only can offer awaited. 

There, too, were’ great, downy 
beds, so that the tired parrot-hunter 
and his colleagues might sleep away the 
rest of the tropic night. 


My Nepalese Tiger 


ALICE M. KENNION 


EPAL, somewhere to the N.E. 

of India, isn’t it? Few people 
know very much about this sport- 
ing little kingdom, but if I tell 
you it is the land the Gurkhas come 
from—‘‘ Of course!’’ you say, we 
all know about the Gurkhas, the hill 
men who fight so splendidly.’’ Per- 
haps one reason why they are so brave 
and fearless is because from childhood 
upwards they have always had fierce 
wild animals in the jungles all around 
them. 

We were out in the midst of these 
jungles last winter—after a year in 
Nepal—our object being to shoot some 
tigers in a limited time, limited chiefly 
on account of the heat as it was the 
last week in March and we were down 
in that part of Nepal known as the 
Morung—part of the long strip of 
thick forest at the base of the hills. 

Not so very many years ago the 
Terai was one long piece of dense 
jungle, full of sal, oak, cotton and 
many other trees too numerous to men- 
tion, and with an undergrowth so 
thick of creepers of gigantic size, long 
grasses, and bushes of thorns of all 
kinds, that it must have been impene- 
trable in many parts and very difficult 
to get through anywhere. Now it is 
being cleared in patches and culti- 
vated, so fast where we were, that the 
jungle was much more manageable 
and the wild animals obliged more to 
concentrate in the places still un- 
touched by man. At the same time, 
tiger do seem to like to be near the 
cultivated parts on account of the 


cattle which they feed on, and the poor 
people were only too glad to see us 
come and rid them at any rate of a few 
of their enemies. 

We were finishing breakfast about 
8 a.m. one morning when the havildar 
of our escort—and incidentally an ex- 
tremely keen shikari—came towards 


@ us with a broad smile on his face which 


was quickly reflected on four other 
faces, those of my husband, daughter, 
Major L. and myself. We all knew 
before he spoke that a tiger must have 
killed one of the many young buffalo 
tied up regularly each night in the 
most tempting places—water close by, 
nice cool shady spot within a couple of 
hundred yards or less for stripes to rest 
in during the day after he had eaten 
his fill—and also in a place more or 
less manageable. Yes, it was true, a 
tiger had killed, and the place within 
two miles of our camp. This was the 
very last day of our shoot, and up till 
then I had not had a chance at a tiger, 
though we had already got seven in 
the bag—shot by all the other mem- 
bers of our party. So my excitement 
was great, particularly as the last three 
days had been blank, with the excep- 
tion of a panther shot by the Rajah of 
Banaili, who was another keen gun 
with us. 

Hastily swallowing the remains of 
our tea and coffee we put on helmets 
and called for our pad elephants. We 
used as a rule to ride out to wherever 
the shoot was to be on elephants with 
a kind of small mattress fastened on 
their backs, on which we sat up and 
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balanced ourselves after a little prac- 
tice quite nicely. At first I must con- 
fess, you hold on tightly to the rope 
which fastens the mattress on to the 
elephant, and firmly keep in one posi- 
tion all the time, secretly feeling rather 
proud that you have not slipped off! 
But after some weeks of elephant rid- 
ing in many various positions, you get 
to think nothing of jumping from one 
elephant to another close alongside, 
and sit up holding your parasol as if 
you were on the top of an omnibus at 
home. 

On this occasion the pad elephant on 
which my husband and I usually rode, 
called Bijli Prasad, was soon kneeling 
down and rolling her little brown eye 
round to me asking for her piece of 
sugar cane, which our head chupazzi 
never failed to have ready for me to 
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present. She liked me to put it into 
her mouth, right on her soft, pale pink 
tongue. The cries for the ladder hav- 
ing no effect, I said ‘‘ Never mind, 
hold her tail,’” and ready hands curled 
it round, so putting my foot on it up 
I scrambled in far less time than 
you would think, followed by my hus- 
band. The others being mounted we 
started, the main body of the elephants 
having already left the camp. Forty 
minutes at a fast amble—it is more 
than a walk and certainly not a trot— 
took us across some open fields and to 
the edge of the forest. Here we left 
our pads and each gun got into his or 
her howdah. For the sake of those 
who have never seen one I must de- 
scribe it. A nearly square box with- 
out a lid, sides of basket work, a seat 
in the middle and a smaller seat at the 
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back for an orderly. At each side of 
the seat places for your rifles and rests 
for them on the rail in front. You can 
of course either stand or sit. The 
whole is firmly tied on a big mattress 
on the elephant’s back. Only the 
staunchest elephants are chosen for 
howdah work, and naturally so, as a 
frightened animal is very hard to stop, 
and in dense jungle your chances of 
coming through with the howdah still 
on its back are somewhat remote. 
However we had some of the finest of 
the Maharaja’s own elephants and had 
no fears on that account. Forty Nepal 
elephants and a few from Durbhanga 
and Banaili were ready to start the 
great business of the day. 

Tiger shooting in Nepal is done in 
a wav unknown, I believe, anywhere 
e'se, and a most exciting way it is. 
The shikaris came to say they thought 
they knew where the tiger would be 
lying up. So the Subardar of all the 
mahouts (elephant drivers) then began 
sending out the elephants in two long 
lines twenty vards between each, wall:- 
ing in single file, each line making a 
half circle inwards, and thus, having 
started at about right angles to each 
other, the leading elephants after a bit 
met. Then both lines were halted, and 
the elephants faced inwards, and if I 
have made myself clear, the reader can 
imagine a complete ring of elephants 
encircling a piece of jungle. This was 
all done as quietly as possible up to 
the moment when the ring was joined. 
Then the: Subardar on a small fast 
elephant, went quickly round the ring, 
closing up gaps, and choosing the best 
places for the guns, and we were all 
soon in position. Then the ring was 
made a little smaller by all the ele- 
phants advancing a few paces in- 
wards. 

The forest here was not so dense as 
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in many parts, and the elephants on 


‘the north and south of the ring were 


on rather higher ground, the part 
enclosed being the old bed, probably 
of a good-sized river, now overgrown 
with masses of jungle of every descrip- 
tion, creepers, shrubs, etc., at the bases 
of the tall sal trees. All that was jeft 
of the river was a narrow stream per- 
haps ten feet across, but so deep in 
proportion that even the elephants who 
can cross as a rule, very formidable 
looking rivers, found it impassable. 
Our mahouts told us that in a previous 
year two elephants had slipped in and 
been drowned in this very stream, the 
muddy bottom having, I suppose, 
sucked them in. There was one ford 
where the stream widened, and half 
the elephants had crossed it and were 
now on the far side for the rest of the 
day. The ring to the west and east 
crossed the river bed and linked up of 
course with the rest on the banks. 

Up to this no one had actually seen 
the tiger and to our, by then rather 
experienced, eyes, there did not seem 
to be really enough dense jungle to 
hold one. The next thing was for the 
largest and bravest elephant to go into 
the middle to try and find the tiger 
and make him show himself. This is 
a proceeding always full of tremendous 
excitement, as at any moment a tiger 
may spring up from anywhere with a 
roar and make a dash for something or 
somebody. Of course by then he has 
become aware that queer noises are all 
round him, he has no clear idea 
of where to go or what to do, and so 
remains quiet till rudely disturbed by 
the fall of a tree almost on to him— 
this being the usual wavy the elephant 
in the middle tries to stir up the tiger— 
pushing trees down in front of him, 
and on to some specially thick patch. 

No, we were not to see the yellow 
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body with the black stripes and large 
cruel head in that ring. It was soon 
evident, as dense patches were small 
and few, that no tiger was there, and 
our people were keen to try further up 
the stream at once. The elephants 
again went off in two single file lines, 
keeping the dense part of the jungle 
along the bed of the river between 
them. The guns were this time to 
keep across the strip of jungle border- 
ing the stream, and the elephants 
would try to drive the tiger back to- 
wards them. I had the best place, just 
on the bank of the little stream, just 
where the trees opened out for a little 
way and I could see to shoot if a tiger 
came back. My husband was rather 
behind me, and our daughter in his 
howdah with him. 

A great silence had now fallen on 
the forest, and only a few birds who 
seem never to sleep night or day were 
sounding their monotonous “‘ tonk, 
tonk, tonk.’? Waiting like that, so 
silently, is very strenuous really. You 
must never relax your vigilance for a 
second, or perhaps your only chance 
will come and go. When disturbed 
the first time a tiger as a rule will try 
and steal away unseen, and comes so 
quietly that unless vou are very still 
yourself you will not hear even the 
crackle of leaves beneath his big pads. 
When he catches a glimpse of you, as 
he probably will, perhaps some 40 or 
50 vards off, he may stand a second or 
two to try and see what you are—and 
that is your easiest chance of a shot. 
He then draws back—and another time 
if obliged to come that way, will dash 
out at a gallop with big bounds as 
hard as he can go. 

After perhaps an hour of waiting at 
this particular spot we heard two ele- 
phants coming back on the line they 
had gone up, to our left, and as fast 
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as they could. In a minute the Subar- 
dar appeared with an excited face and 
holding up three fingers. He came up 
and told me a tigress and two cubs 
were now in the half ring of elephants 
ahead, and the rest of us were to move 
forward and close up the ring. I went 
on ahead of the others, this affording 
the best chance of getting a shot, and 
was presently posted on the bank of the 
same stream, but this time with a large 
patch of very long green grass about 
40 yards away in front of me, and 
another about 60 yards to my right 
front. 

In this position I could see two 
elephants on either side of me, each 
about 25 yards away from his neigh- 
bour, and our five elephants thus 
formed a small section of the “‘ ring.’’ 
The rest I could not see as they were 
swallowed up in the jungle. After 
perhaps thirty or forty minutes’ still- 
ness—I did not time it—we heard the 
noise of the oncoming elephants with 
the other guns driving the forest up 
stream towards the rest of the ring. 
In a short while excited whispers of 
** Dekko, Memsahib, dekko !’’ (Look, 
Memsahib, look!) drew my attention 
to a yellow body coming at a gallop 
followed by two smaller bodies, just 
vellow flashes between the trees, 80 to 
go yards off, and before I could get my 
sights on them they were all out of 
view in the patch of grass in front of 
me. Here they evidently stopped, 
considering themselves in good cover, 
and probably very soon aware of the 
elephants in a semi-circle round them, 
as the mahouts all shouted directly 
they saw something moving towards 
them, with the idea of course of frigh- 
tening the tiger from trying to break 
through. In another few minutes a 


man came hurriedly up outside the 
ring on a quick elephant with a mess- 
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age from my husband to say there was 
a tiger near him, and I was to go back 
and try and shoot it. Wondering if 
there could possibly be yet another 
beast in the ring, I went down the line 
of elephants as fast as my big elephant 
could get along till stopped by the 
mahouts excitedly pointing to a mov- 
ing thing near at hand in the bushes. 
Slithering down the high bank just 
inside the ring I was in time to see a 
tiger make off in the direction from 
whence I had just come—but inside 
the circle all right. There was nothing 
for it but to get back to my proper post 
as fast as we possibly could, and the 
mahout played up all he knew. Ido 
really believe my elephant thought 
haste was very necessary, for we simply 
slipped through those trees like a 
snake, and we were back in our origi- 
nal place in much quicker time than it 
takes to tell. A short wait and then 
came the moment. I saw the tiger 
leave the patch of grass rather to the 
right at a smart trot, and knew he was 
making for the other patch, and that 
if only I could get my sights on in 
time, and, oh! if only my elephant 
would hold quite still! I ought to get 
him. Forty yards was not far. 

**Mut hilne (Don’t let him 
move) I whispered fiercely to the mah- 
out, and holding my rifle as steadily 
as I could standing up, I got the sights 
on him behind the shoulder and 
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pulled! Thank goodness he fell to 
the shot—but managed to crawl a few 
yards to behind some trees and lay 
there, evidently mortally wounded but 
not quite dead, as we could see bits of 
him which moved slightly now and 
then. I tried to get another bullet into 
him, but I think missed. But a third 
shot seemed to have effect and finally 
a lethal bullet from the 12-bore ended 
his life. He was the male, and prob- 
ably the father of the family already 
seen. These latter on hearing the 
shots and the shouting made a dash 
to get out, succeeded in breaking 
through the line and made off higher 
up the stream into another dense piece 
of jungle. 

Later in the day, after swallowing a 
hasty lunch, we made another ring for 
them, and got them in, but owing to 
that little impassable stream we were 
obliged to leave a large piece of the 
ring with no gun. Very cleverly 
selecting this particular place, the 
tigress again broke out and escaped, 
but the two cubs were both bagged 
after giving us a lot of trouble to get 
them out of the thickest part of the 
jungle. They were very angry and 
roared and made charges at the ele- 
phants who tried to turn them out. 
But we eventually shot them, and re- 
turned to camp very well pleased with 
our last day’s shoot. 
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IV.—A Matter of Principles 


BY 


MICHAEL ANNESLEY 


4¢CNAY, I could tell you tales of murder, 

sudden death and bloody war,’’ said 
Bomb-proof Billy, addressing his fellow 
«ronies of the Hunters’ Club, gathered 
around the fire in the billiard-room at 
the Dairmid Inn, off Fleet Street, ‘* only 
I ain’t agoin’ to, y’betcha. No, sirree, 
there’s been too much flamin’ purgatory 
this last decade for me to go tellin’ you 
show brother Bosche corralled me an’ 
Fred Warner and many another British 
officer after the fight at Nammacurru, on 
the Quilimane River and set us carrying 
latrine buckets in our bare feet until the 
damn jigger fleas ate best part of our toes 
away and the leeches sucked us dry of 
‘blood. 

‘* That’s true, isn’t it, Fred?’’ 

‘True as death,’’ answered Fred 
“Warner ; ‘‘ but I don’t think the way the 
prisoners taken from the King’s African 
Rifles were treated by the Germans made 
the native asikari think any the more of 
their own white officers.”’ 

** Y’betcha they didn’t. ’n fact they 
told me so when I took over duty as Com- 
‘mandant of the Prisoner of War Camp 
at Kilimandege.”’ 

‘* Ah, that was the lighter side of the 
German East African Campaign,’ said 
“Warner. 

‘It was. That’s what I’m goin’ to 
tell you-all about. 

‘*T had words with Van Deventer’s 
staff at Dar-es-Salaam, touching a matter 
of transport. They sent me up from the 
base to the column with a safari of cara- 
‘van porters, when the floods on the roads 
would have floated the loads and sunk 
the men; so I sent back for instructions 
and sat down to wait. After a long 
time back comes a runner bringing a 


barua stuck in a cleft stick, in which the 
Lord-high Muck-a-muck of the Supply 
and Transport wants to know will he 
send mules. Seeing that mules are poor 
swimmers and the water by that time was 
running above the height of a nine foot 
man, and looked like keeping on rising, 
I sent back a polite note saying I’d rather 
have battle-ships, and that in the mean- 
while I had cached the stores and was 
making a portage of canoes from the 
nearest river to the road. 

“*G.H.Q. got a bit shy of me after 
that, but the tale got through to K.A.R. 
Headquarters at Nairobi, and that stood 
me in when the right time came. 

‘* Fred and ! were captured together 
at Nammacurru, and together we made 
our get-away a month later. It was 
just plain hell getting back to our own 
people, but we did it.’’ 

‘* Yes,’’ interrupted Warner, ‘‘ we did 
it, but not on our feet. I was just about 
dead with dysentry and Bomb-proof’s 
feet were so eaten up with jiggers that he 
had to make the last ten miles on his 
hands and knees, with me tied to his 
back; when he couldn’t carry the weight 
any longer, he lashed me to some poles 
and dragged me behind him. It took us 
three days to make that last ten miles.”’ 

There was a murmur of admiration 
from the half-dozen men seated about 
the fire. Old Ned Atherton raised his 
rummer and bowed across the steaming 
rim. 

**T looks t’ords y’both!’’? he mur- 
mured. 

‘* We went into hospital,’’ continued 
Bomb-proof, taking up his story; ‘‘ Fred 
took malaria on top of the dysentry and 
that was very nearly the death of him. 
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They patched up my feet after awhile and 
in time I fetched up at the big hospital 
at Dar-es-Salaam. 

‘“Once I was fit for light duty they 
began to consider what they’d do with 
me. It was pretty plain they didn’t have 
no use for me at D.S.M. I wasn’t at all 
surprised, therefore, when I got orders 
gay and early one Monday morning to 
take over a big draft of British N.C.O.’s 
fresh out from home, who had to go up 
to B.E.A. for the final polish before join- 
ing their units. 

‘* There was the devil’s own trouble 
over their kit at Mombassa; it should 
have been gotten off the ship overnight 
and dumped ashore, but it was put into 
a lighter by mistake, and that lighter cut 
loose in the darkness and had to be 
looked for by hand at 4 ack emma! The 
special train got off at 6 o’clock, after 
a two hours’ delay, however, and we ran 
across the Athi Plains and into Nairobi 
at 6 o’clock on the second evening. 

‘* Next day I was sent on to the big 
training camp at Mbagathi. But I didn’t 


stay there long, being ordered, before 
the week was out, to trek up country for 
the purpose of taking over a big mob of 
German native prisoners of war. 


‘*My command consisted of four 
British Sergeants, one native Sergeant- 
major, and half a hundred K.A.R. 
asikari, some of the best fighting men in 
the world, incidentally. My orders were 
to take over the prisoners—about a 
thousand of them—march them to a place 
appointed right out in the blue, build a 
village and prison boma first and com- 
mence road-making directly afterwards. 

‘* The prisoners were a first-rate lot of 
fellows. Magnificently set up, smart and 
splendidly disciplined, as were all the 
German native soldiers I came across in 
that campaign. They were under escort, 
of course, when I took them over, but the 
man really in charge was a German 
native officer, a great, big, bearded 
Mnyamwezi, answering to the name of 
Assmani. 

‘* He called his men up to attention 
when I walked up, and they stood at the 
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salute singing, ‘ It’s a long way to Tip- 
perary,’ in broken English, while I felt 
the smiles, which never reached my lips, 
racing all up my back, until I was nearly 
tickled to death. 

‘* At the end of a pretty long safari, 
we reached Kilimandge, where the 
prisoners proceeded to build a barbed- 
wire boma, in which to confine themselves 
at night. That amused them no end, be- 
cause I knew, and they knew I knew, that 
nothing on earth would induce them to 
try for a break-away, since they were 
well fed and comfortable and due a cer- 
tain amount in rupees each month for the 
road-making; although, by that same 
token, you Britishers are about the only 
people I ever came across who paid the 
native prisoners they took in war to 
work for them. 

‘* The first trouble I had was not with 
the prisoners, but with one of my own 
asikari. We were mighty short of the 
right sort of fighting men down in the 
field at that time and the C.O. had had 
to give me a raw bunch of recruits, with 
just a stiffening of old, war-worn vetrans 
to help leaven the lump, which it was my 
job to turn into first-class soldiers while 
they were guarding the prisoners. 

‘* There was one chap called Makunga, 
a sullen devil who was always giving 
trouble. I realised pretty early on that 
he’d have to be handled before he’d shape 
into anything like a soldier, and yet I 
felt that somewhere in the man there was 
a streak of likeableness. 

‘* The trouble arose over the division 
of rations one evening, when this fellow, 
Makunga, grabbed two other men’s por- 
tions of dates. 

‘*T tried him and ordered him a light 
flogging, five lashes with the kiboko— 
as we call a hippopotamus-hide whip. At 
Tamam Parade he was stretched out on 
the ground and took his punishment well 
enough, but refused flatly to salute when 
they let him up; added to which he fired 
off a whole lot of insolent back-chat, 
whereupon I told my native sergeant- 
major to give him another ten, and still 
the beggar wouldn’t salute, so he had 
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another five, which brought me to the 
end of my disciplinary power of twenty 
lashes. Luckily he saluted then, or I’d 
have had to exceed my authority, because 
it was one of those very definite cases of 
make or break on the single issue. 

‘* After dismissing the parade I took a 
stroll through the barbed wire boma, 
where the prisoners of war were busy at 
their own affairs, carving walking sticks, 
stools and combs for sale, or working 
those wonderful linen open-work skull- 
caps, which one can hardly believe to 
have been made by brawny savages. 
Leaving the boma I strolled across to my 
grass-built banda, from which my orderly, 
Mboyu, was just carrying away my gun 
and revolver for the evening clean-up. 
Inside I sat down to write up my daily 
return of work done. I had hardly 
picked up a pen, however, before Ass- 
mani, the German native officer, burst 
into the hut without asking permission. 
Before I could curse him for the imperti- 
nence he spoke rapidly. 

‘““* Take care, Bwana mkubwa,’ he 
said, ‘I have just seen the asikari who 
was beaten loading his rifle. I think 
that he means mischief.’ 

‘** At that I got up and walked outside, 
just in time to see Makunga coming 
across the parade ground towards my 
hut, with his rifle at the trail. 

‘“*T took no notice of him, but leaned 
against the door-post filling my pipe. Six 
paces from me he stopped, as if uncer- 
tain what to do next. I looked up from 
my pipe-filling, staring him straight in 
the eye. I could hear old Assmani in 
the banda behind me rooting around for 
a weapon of any sort. 

‘** What do you want, Makunga?’ I 
queried. 

‘* But he stood still and sullen, making 
no reply. 

‘** * | think that rifle of yours is loaded. 
Isn’t it loaded? ’ I insisted. 

‘* © Yes, Effendi,’ he faltered. 

‘* * Then unload it quicker ’n hell!’ I 
barked at him. 

‘* He didn’t wait a second, but came 
straight to the ‘ Port,’ fairly making the 
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cartridges fly, as he manipulated the bolt. 
When I dismissed him to his quarters 
he carried his hand across to the small 
of the butt with a smack; as smart a 
salute as ever you could wish to see. 

‘* The moment Makunga had gone my 
old K.A.R. bashouish, Absura bin Salim, 
came sweating across the parade-ground 
full of fury and very anxious to clap 
Makunga into the guard-room to await 
his trial by Court Martial. 

‘« « Effendi!’ he exclaimed, in scanda- 
lised tones, ‘ the villain would have shot 
you.’ 

‘““* But didn’t,’ I answered. 
‘ Where’s the use of sending him a 
hundred miles down country under 
escort to stand his trial? ’ 

‘* * But he must be punished, Effendi.’ 

‘““* Or taught a lesson, Absura! 


Listen, this is my word in this matter. 
Give him ten rounds of ammunition; and, 
as a punishment for loading his rifle 
without orders, detail him for special 
guard duty over my hut from nine o’clock 
That ought to teach him 


to midnight. 
his lesson.’ 

‘** Absura regarded me with incredulous 
eyes, and I heard Assmani in the hut be- 
hind me grunt out ‘ Allah.’ ”’ 

should think so,’’ interrupted 
‘Cariboo’ Smith, ‘* you were surely 
monkeying with death.’’ 

‘‘ That was what they seemed to 
think,’’ said Bomb-proof, ‘‘ but I knew 
different. You get far better control 
over the African native by letting him see 
that you don’t hold him Jack-high than 
ever you do by punishing him. 

“* Anyway, I got under the mosquito 
curtains at nine o’clock, with the lamp 
burning on the floor as usual—as a safe- 
guard against snakes, you know—and, 
by that same token, it gave Makunga. 
whom I could hear pacing his beat out- 
side, plenty of light to shoot by if he had 
been so minded. But I didn’t think of 
that until I was in bed, when it was too 
late to make any alteration. I’m not 
going to pretend that I dropped off peace- 
fully to sleep the moment my _ head 
touched the pillow, beneath which I was, 


indeed, quite glad to feel the hard out- 
line of my old Colt revolver, although that 
would have been about as much use as a 
pea-shooter if Makunga had taken it into 
his head to start firing through the 
window or the thin grass walls. 

‘* As it turned out I’d figured things 
right and summed up my man quite ac- 
curately ; for, at midnight, when the Ser- 
geant of the Guard made his rounds, I 
heard him march Makunga away with 
the reliefs. 

‘* From that day onwards the man 
changed completely ; but I never took any 
notice of him, although several times I 
found him at the back of my banda 
among the huts occupied by my orderly 
and personal servants. If he’d been 
hanging around the cook-house I should 
have been mighty suspicious, but he was 
generally occupied in ‘ soldiering ’ my 
accoutrement under the vigilant eye of 
Mboyu. 

‘* One day, when I was bored stiff with 
the loneliness of it all, I thought I’d give 
him a final try-out, so I took him into 
the bush with me when I wanted buck, 
since meat was low and a haunch of 
venison needed for supper. He walked 
behind me carrying the second gun, a 
heavy .450, in case we should run up 
against dangerous game. He _ could 
have blown in the back of my head and 
made a safe get-away had he wanted. 
Only I knew that he wouldn’t want. It 
was a curious thing to sort of look into 
his primitive mind and see that he, too, 
was realising all this and acknowledging 
the superiority of the white race. 

‘* As it happened the try-out was a good 
deal more thorough than I had intended. 

‘*T was making for a high plateau, 
where the buck always fed at dawn, lead- 
ing the way along narrow paths trampled 
out by perambulating rhinoceri. _Pre- 
sently we came to a spot where a cliff face 
over-hung the path. I was almost in the 
shadow of this cliff when Makunga, 
dropping the gun he carried, seized me 
by the shoulders and flung me violently 
into the prickly thorn scrub to the left 
of the path. For just that one second I 
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wondered if my calculations had mis-car- 
ried. 

‘* The true significance of the episode 
lay in the fact that his quick eyes had 
seen two green points of blazing light 
glaring down from a cranny of cliff above 
my head and a little in advance. He had 
apprehended instantly the presence of a 
leopard, which would probably have got 
me but for his prompt action. 

‘** Luckily for both of us the thorn 
scrub into which he had flung me was no 
spot in which to go to sleep, so that I 
rebounded to my feet almost as my 
shoulder bumped the ground. As I came 
up again, my eye caught a tail-end pic- 
ture of something flashing through the 
air; and right on top of that came a big 
shout and a snarling, worrying sound, 
which seemed mid-way between a scream 
and a cough. 

‘* My rifle had flown from my hand 
when I fell, and had slid under a tree root, 
where I could not get at it either con- 
veniently or quickly; nor was there any 
time to go poking around at that moment, 
for I knew without any telling that that 
leopard had got Makunga down on the 
ground where it would make short work 
of him. 

‘* It took no more than a second, pain- 
ful though it was, to tear myself from the 
grip of those great, curved thorns, and 
then I saw a most strange sight, an] 
one I shall never forget. 

‘* Makunga, a tremendously powerful 
fellow, must have caught the leopard 
fairly by the throat as it sprang on him. 
As they had crashed to the ground he had 
torn it from its hold upon his body, from 
which the blood was now streaming. He 
had flung himself sideways to avoid the 
terrible claws, and had managed to get 
one finger hooked into an eye socket. At 
the moment I burst free the man was flat . 
on his stomach, his powerful chest raised 
clear of the ground and his tremendous 
arms forcing that ripping, raging devil 
away from his own body, at the same 
time pinning down its head, so that it 
could do him but little further harm. 
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** T knew, of course, that no man living 
could hold a steel-sprung, ferociously 
animated brute like a leopard in that posi- 
tion for more than a matter of seconds, 
and so I judged that it was high time for 
me to take a hand in the game. Being 
an American I’ve never got out of the 
habit of carrying my six-gun in a sheath 
hung low down on the right thigh, where 
it comes handiest; so that I had no 
holster to unbuckle. That Colt slipped 
into my hand just as natural as a gin- 
sling chases itself down a man’s throat 
anywhere East of Suez. I took two 
steps forward, clapped my pistol into that 
leopard’s ear and pulled the trigger. The 
brute gave one convulsive heave, tearing 
itself clear of Makunga’s hands, and rip- 
ping his thigh with its hind claws before 
it rolled over dead. 

‘* The man lay still for a few moments. 
making no actual sound of complaint, 
but occasionally he shook with pain and 
momentarily drew deep, half-whistling 
breaths between his teeth. 

‘““To my complete amazement he 
heaved himself to his feet after a moment, 
muttering that he must have water. I 
walked beside him to the stream which 
flowed upon the far side of the cliff, ready 
to lend a hand should he show signs of 
collapsing, but it was not until he tried 
to lower his deeply scored limbs into the 
running water that I had to help him. By 
the time he came out of the stream I had 
# stick-fire blazing and a little water boil- 
ing in a big cup I carried always in my 
haversack, side by side with a small bottl+ 
of permanganate of potash crystals ; some 
of which I now dissolved in the water and 
with which highly antiseptic lotion I 
bathed his wounds. 

‘* He suffered my ministrations with 
a very good grace, but back of his eyes I 
seemed to detect the suspicion of a smile, 
which puzzled me, until he asked permis- 
sion to get off into the bush for a few 
minutes, before starting back for the 
village. 

** Makunga was gone best part of half- 
an-hour, during which time I sat on a 
rock smoking my pipe and wondering 
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what the devil he was up to. When he 
came back he was chewing a lump of root, 
while the wounds I had washed with so 
much care were swathed in a sodden mass 
of wet leaves and bark, all of which he 
explained to me would co-operate with 
the root he was chewing to kill the poisoa 
projected into his blood-stream by means 
of the putrefying flesh, which is always 
to be found in the grooved claws of lion 
or leopard. 

‘* Whether there was merit in his own 
medicine, or whether my permanganate 
of potash washing saved him I cannot 
say, but certainly his wounds healed more 
quickly than I have ever seen them do on 
any white man who has been mauled by 
one of the great carnivorous cats. 

‘* When we got back to camp I made 
him a present in front of all the natives 
—asikari, village-folk and wabus as well 
—because I wanted to impress upon them 
that the white man rewards service just 
as truly as he punishes wrong-doing. 
Shortly after the parade was over I saw 
Makunga in the prisoners’ boma display- 
ing all the merits of his newly acquired 
hunting-knife to Assmani, the German 
native officer. 

‘* Some weeks later an officer arrived 
from Nairobi, who had been sent on a 
tour of the Prisoner of War Camps: for 
the purpose of recruiting machine gun 
porters from among the prisoners. 

** IT paraded my mabus for him and was 
amused at the ingenious manner in which 
he explained to them that, knowing thei 
loyalty to the Germans, from whom we 
had captured them, he would never dream 
of suggesting that they should go down 
to the field to fight against their own 
people; all the British serkali required 
was that they should carry the machine- 
guns into action, for which service they 
would receive eighteen rupees a month, 
clothing—he was careful not to say uni- 
form—and food. 

‘* When the harangue was quite over, 
the old German native officer asked leave 
to reply. I do not think that ever in my 
life I have heard a more eloquently im- 
passioned oration. 
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‘* The end of it was, of course, that 
Captain Thornton did not recruit a single 
mabus from among my prisoners; and, 
although I could not blame them, the 
whole incident bothered me, for I was 
afraid it would bring me into bad odour 
at H.Q., for Thornton had told me that 
he had done well at other prison camps. 

‘“ The situation was saved, however, 
in a totally unlooked for manner. 

One morning, when I was leaning 
against the door-post of my hut, smok- 
ing about the last of my tobacco and 
wondering when a runner would be likely 
to arrive from down country with a fresh 
supply, Absura bin Salim marched up to 
my banda followed by Assmani, whom, 
he said, wished to speak to me. 

‘** Well, what is it, Assmani?’ I 
asked. 

‘** Bwana, there is fighting in the 
Masai country,’ he said. 

‘* ¢ Indeed,’ I answered, ‘ and how do 
you know this, since no man, white or 
black, has been near this place for more 
than a month? ’ 


““* That which I tell you is true, 
Bwana mkubwa,’ he answered; but he 
would say no more. 

‘* * What do you think, Absura?’ I 
asked, turning to the bashouish. 

‘* * He speaks the truth, Effendi,’ the 


Sergeant-major replied. ‘ We also have 
heard.’ 

““* But man,’ I answered, somewhat 
testily, ‘ this is sheer raving lunacy. How 
the flaming Gehenna can you have heard, 
unless someone has brought you a mes- 
sage?’ 

‘* * No one has been here, Effendi, but 
still we know.’ 

‘« * Why do you wish to speak to me 
about this matter then, Assmani?’ [| 
asked. 

Bwana mkubwa,’ said he, ‘I hav2 
talked much to Mkunga, who is my 
friend, and also to my fellow prisoners 
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upon this matter, and we are of one mind 
For we are fighting men, as our fathers 
were fighting men before us from the be- 
ginning of the world, and although we 
will not lift one load, nor turn one stone 
to help you win the war against our 
brother Germani asikari, yet if the people 
of King George fight other wars, as this 
against the Masai, then truly will we fight 
for you, for have I not said that all of us 
here are warriors and the children of war- 
riors from the commencement of time? ’' 

“** T see,’ I said. ‘ Well, go to your 
boma now. I will think this matter 
over.’ ”” 

Bomb-proof stopped speaking to re- 
light his pipe. 

‘* Well,’’ asked McCowan, the Aus- 
tralian, ‘‘ What was the up-shot? ”’ 

‘* Within a few hours,’’ answered 
Bomb-proof, ‘‘ a runner made the boma 
bearing a dispatch from K.A.R. head- 
quarters, directing me to enlist as many 
of the German native prisoners of war as 
were willing to take on for active service 
against the Masai. 

‘* Thanks to the previous activities of 
Makunga, I got the whole bunch, close 
on a thousand of them; which, when the 
unfits and those suffering from old 
wounds had been weeded out, made just 
about half a battalion; and, incidentally, 
I got my third star and command of one 
of the two companies I had raised. We 
didn’t see any fighting to speak of against 
the Masai; but we had a belly-full when 
we went up to Somaliland for the first 
war after the war.’’ 

** And in that last show you got a ma- 
jority and a D.S.O., didn’t you? ”’ asked 
Warner. 

** Yes, and all of it due to handling a 
native the right way at the right moment; 
all the same I had to quit the Service 
when it came to peace-time soldiering. I 
was a bit too rough for them then, 
y’betcha.”’ 


THe SEALYHAM TERRIER. By Captain 
Jocelyn Lucas, M.C. Leicester: T. H. 
Crumbie, Ltd. 1922. (7s. 6d.) 


Captain Lucas has devoted himself for 
some years past to the breeding of dogs, 
aiming to produce prize winners, and he 
has paid particular attention to that de- 
lightful creature the Sealyham terrier. 
He begins by contradicting a not uncom- 
mon impression that this is a new breed, 
though it was only recognised by the 
Kennel Club in the first year of the cen- 
tury. It is much older, for it was about 
1860 that Captain Edwards, of Sealy- 
ham, a place between Haverfordwest and 
Fishguard, a great terrier man, set him- 
self to work to improve the local strain 
of terrier. The name Sealyham is, of 
course, derived from the estate of Cap- 
tain Edwardes. The foundation stock, 
Captain Lucas tells us, seems to have 
been the Welsh Kergie crossed with a 
rough-haired terrier, the Kergie being a 
small smooth-haired dog, low to ground, 
red in colour with a little white, and very 
like a fox minus the brush. It is un- 
fortunate that Kergies often have wall- 
eyes and this weakness affects many 
Sealyhams. (We wish, by the way, that 
Captain Lucas did not employ that in- 
iquitous abortion of the English langu- 
age ‘‘ alright,’’ but that is by the way.) 

The author claims for the Sealyham 
that he is the fashionable dog of to-day, 
his popularity being based on the fact 
that he is sporting, game, not too big, 
and because above all he has a charming 
nature. Sealyhams are devoted to chil- 
dren, they are full of intelligence, know 


their master’s friends and are always 
ready to welcome them. Many readers 
will doubtless be able to support these 
claims from personal experience. Cap- 
tain Lucas wisely recommends breeders 
not to keep a stud dog unless it be a very 
good one, for the reason that he can use 
the best dog in England for about five 
guineas and if not pleased with the re- 
sult can try another. The book is copi- 
ously illustrated with photographs of 
these fascinating little persons and the 
author relates his personal experiences 
of Sealyhams as companions and as 
sporting dogs. 


MemMoriES OF MEN AND Horses. By 
William Allison. London: Grant Rich- 
ards, Ltd. 1922. (21s.) 


It is not at all surprising that the suc- 
cess of Mr. Allison’s previous book, ‘‘ My 


Kingdom for a Horse,’’ should have in- 
duced him to write another. In the 
course of thirty years an observant man 
who has carefully watched the sport 
naturally finds a great deal to say. Every 
season, indeed, it is inevitable that some 
horses should provoke discussion, because 
they are very good, or even perhaps be- 
cause they are very bad and have yet 
contrived to win famous races. One 
suspects that there must have been a dif- 
ference of well over 2 st. between the 
best and worst winners of the Derby. 
People who care nothing for horses can- 
not realise anything like the keen interest 
which enthusiasts take in what has 
occurred at former periods. A man who 
is convinced that a horse who won a race 
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a quarter of a century previously by a 
head did so with difficulty will be furious 
with a controversialist who maintains 
that the race was won in a canter. Mr. 
Allison’s views as to what has taken place 
will probably meet with general accept- 
ance, and we think he was well advised 
in publishing the reprint of which a good 
deal of the earlier part of the book con- 
sists. 

Captain Machell, of course, comes into 
the story. ‘‘ No man, in the opinion of 
the touts,’’ Mr. Allison writes, ‘‘ is more 
dark, deep and mysterious in his designs 
than Captain Machell. The idea that he 
ever contemplates the winning of a race 
except by divers tortuous devices never 
occurs to them. Even in the days of 


Hermit they would tell you that horse’s 
broken blood vessel and week’s absence 
from the training ground were only part 
of the scheme for getting the money on; 
and as for his trials of his horses they 
are invariably arranged with a view to 
deceive the public.’’ 


Mr. Allison rightly 
contradicts all this. The Captain was 
accustomed to tell people the simple 
truth, and many of them were suspici- 
ously disposed to think that he would 
not have spoken so frankly had he been 
simply stating facts. The present writer 
had a fairly intimate acquaintance with 
the Captain and speaks from experience. 

A good many pages of Mr. Allison’s 
book are devoted to an examination of 
the history of Orme as a three-year-old. 
Was he poisoned? The Duke of West- 
minster had no doubt about it. Such 
doubts as John Porter entertained seem 
to have been influenced by Orme’s 
owner. Porter apparently to 
think what the Duke thought. That 
unquestionable authority, Professor 
Loeffler, had quite another explana- 
tion of Orme’s illness. The Duke 
of Westminster wrote to The Sportsman 
expressing his fears that ‘‘ there could 
be no doubt whatever that a very viru- 
lent poison was administered to Orme,”’ 
and that, he added, probably ‘* twice on 
consecutive days.’’ Loeffler, whose life 
ought to have been written, for he was a 
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wonderful man, attributed the trouble 
simply and solely to a decayed tooth. He 
explained precisely what in his opinion, 
and it was an opinion assuredly well 
worth having, had taken place. ‘‘ The 
saliva running from the colt’s mouth was 
only the natural result of his swollen 
tongue, and the blisters and inflamma- 
tion of the tongue were caused no doubt 
by its having been grazed by the sharp 
broken edges of the tooth, and thus be- 
coming inoculated, so to speak, with 
decayed matter. There is poison enough 
in that.’’ So spoke Loeffler, and in 
answer to the question whether it was his 
opinion that Orme had not been poisoned 
maliciously, the Professor gave a most 
emphatic reply. One does not like to 
think about good horses being ‘‘ got at,”’ 
and it may probably be accepted as fact 
that the trouble from which Orme suffered 
was due to natural causes. 

With Mr. Allison’s estimates of horses 
we are generally in agreement. It seems 
a little strange to have to admit that 
Doncaster was not a great Derby winner, 
and the author asserts that he was not, 
‘* by any means.’’ The truth is, apart 
from the fact that one feels disposed to 
think highly of a son of Stockwell, Don- 
caster is naturally measured by what he 
did at the stud. The Derby was won by 
his son, Bend Or, whose son Ormonde, 
greatest of Derby winners, duly followed, 
and it may well be that had Orme been 
able to run for the Derby he must have 
won it. It is impossible to believe that 
he would have been beaten by Sir Hugo! 
Had Orme won, the family record would 
have been brilliantly continued, for 
Orme’s son, Flying Fox, won in his turn, 
as did his other son Orby eight years later, 
and Orby’s son Grand Parade carried on 
the line. This would have been the most 
extraordinary sequence in racing history, 
and it may perhaps be said would have 
shown how largely luck enters into the 
consideration; for it was rather Archer 
who won the Derby of 1880 than the colt 
he bestrode. 

We share Mr. Allison’s opinion that 
Iroquois was ‘‘ not a patch on Foxhall, 
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his American compatriot, who won the 
Cesarewitch and Cambridgeshire.’’ This 
can be readily demonstrated—probably 
many readers are familiar with the argu- 
ment. For those who are not it may be 
stated. Lucy Glitters was third to Iro- 
quois for the Leger, beaten a length and 
three-quarters, which considering the dis- 
tance of the Doncaster classic may be 
estimated as a 5 lb. beating. In the 
Cambridgeshire Lucy Glitters ran second 
to Foxhall, and though only beaten a 
head was in receipt of no less a weight 
than 35 lb. Mr. Allison, however, goes 
on to say that ‘‘ Foxhall himself was 
really no wonder, as was shown at Ascot 
the following year,’’ and this view we 
are not quite so ready to accept. Fox- 
hall won the Gold Cup as a four-year-old, 
and though he was beaten when attempt- 
ing to give Fiddler, a comparatively 


moderate colt, 5 lb. in the Alexandra 
Plate, surely there is an excuse to be 
made for the defeat of a horse the day 
after he has been through the ordeal of a 


race for the Gold Cup. Foxhall must 
have been an extraordinary animal to 
have beaten one of the best fields that 
ever contested a Cambridgeshire with 
9 st. on his three-year-old back. 

We greatly dislike to differ from Mr. 
Allison, who is so keenly observant and 
so likely to have ascertained the truth 
about matters of importance. We do 
not, however, accept his version of what 
happened in the Derby of 1885, won by 
Melton. Mr. Allison writes, ‘‘Like Bend 
Or he owed his Derby victory to Fred 
Archer, for he most certainly should not 
have beaten Paradox on whom Fred 
Webb threw the race away. The circum- 
stances of that race are best buried in 
oblivion.’’ The present writer has told 
elsewhere his version of the story, but in 
the circumstances it may be very briefly 
repeated. Walking from the paddock to 
the stand after seeing the horses we met 
Fred Webb, and for want of something 
better to say casually inquired, ‘‘Are you 
going to win?’’ The anticipated answer 
was a smiling ‘‘ Hope so!’’ ‘* I ought to 
go close !’’ or some similar remark. The 
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famous horseman paused, however, and 
we recall the suppressed passion with 
which he fiercely exclaimed, ‘‘ I’m going 
to try!’ It was not till afterwards that 
we heard of the rumour that Webb had 
been ‘‘ squared ’’; a baseless calumny, 
we are absolutely convinced, nor can we 
agree that Webb threw the race away. 
Our recollection of it is vivid and it is to 
the effect that Fred Archer on Melton 
and Fred Webb on Paradox rode with 
equal judgment, extreme vigour and de- 
termination. 

In stating that Melton had ‘‘ no great 
success as a Stallion in England,’’ Mr. 
Allison may possibly be forgetting that 
though Best Man is officially recorded as 
‘* by Ormonde or Melton,’’ there can be 
no doubt that Melton was his sire. 
Amongst Best Man’s achievements was 
the beating of Raeburn by three lengths 
and a head, the winner in receipt of 8 Ib. 
for the Derby Cup, victory in the Prix 
du Conseil Municipal, the defeat of 
Throstle at weight for age shortly after 
she had won the Leger, success in the 
Old Cambridgeshire with 9 st., indeed he 
was doubtless a horse of the first class. 

Mr. Allison wonders whether on the 
Cesarewitch day of 1884 St. Simon would 
have beaten St. Gatien at even weights, 
and he gives the only possible answer to 
his question, ‘*‘ No one can tell.’’ Both 
were great, though in St. Gatien’s early 
days no one can have imagined that he 
would turn out as he did. We well recol- 
lect his first appearance in the Teddington 
Two-Year-Old Plate at Kempton Park. 
It was the last race of the day, there 
were only three runners, and a man who 
was accounted a good judge urged a 
friend not to wait for the race, observing 
that he could not want to see what hap- 
pened with such wretched competitors. 
On questions of make and shape we do 
not propose to argue with Mr. Allison, 
whose judgment is so exceptionally sound, 
but with regard to the assertion that in- 
dividually Diamond Jubilee was ‘‘ some- 
what better looking than his brother Per- 
simmon though not nearly so good a 
horse,’’ we would urge that they were 
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horses of different types, so that it is 
really impossible to say which was the 
handsomer. Volodyovski must, it is 
said, have been a really good colt, as he 
was favourite in and beat a field which 
contained many notable winners. We 
cannot rate him highly amongst what are 
called heroes of the Blue Ribbon. It is 
true that there were good animals behind 
him in the Derby, but true also that he 
only won one other race in the course of 
the season in six attempts and that the 
Sandown Foal Stakes from four others 
none of particular rank; whilst as a four- 
year-old he was out eleven times without 
winning anything at all. 

It is tempting to dwell on these esti- 
mates of Derby winners, the conclusions, 
as they are, of a writer who speaks with 
authority. Coming to Gainsborough and 
the other Bayardo colt, Gay Crusader, 
Mr. Allison prefers the former, though 
admitting that Gay Crusader ‘‘ may have 
been the more ideal racing machine while 
Gainsborough was suggestive of being 
good for any purpose to which a light 
horse could be devoted.’’ It seemed as 
if there would be opportunities for Gains- 
borough and Gay Crusader to meet, and 
we happen to know that Mr. ‘‘ Fairie ”’ 
was keenly desirous of seeing the two in 
opposition and thoroughly convinced that 
Gay Crusader would win, that he would 
do so indeed without much difficulty. As 
breeder and owner of their sire his view— 
strongly held—may be considered im- 
partial. We have never been able to 
share Mr. Allison’s fervid admiration for 
The Panther, whom he describes as ‘‘ a 
perfect dream of a great horse.’’ Surely 
at any rate there was nothing startling 
about his performances? Galloper Light 
beat him for the Norfolk Two-Year-Old 
Plate in which he made his first appear- 
ance; easily as he won the Bartlow Plate 
from a large field they were for the most 
part inferior animals, there was, for in- 
stance, certainly nothing remarkable 
about Mim and Sunny Rhyme who fol- 
lowed him home; and when in the 
Autumn Stakes he beat Bayuda and Gal- 
loper Light the last named, who finished 
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two lengths and a quarter behind him, 
was giving 10 lb. We admit that The 
Panther was extraordinarily attractive in 
appearance; judged by his achievements 
it is difficult to feel much enthusiasm. 
We will omit the Derby, when it may be 
claimed for him that he could not have 
been himself. It was only by a neck he 
beat Buchan in the Two Thousand, with 
Dominion three-parts of a length behind. 
He made no show in the Irish Derby for 
which he started favourite at 5 to 4, and 
he was fourth of five behind Buchan, 
Perion, and African Star for the Cham- 
pion Stakes. 


Mr. Allison has some interesting re- 
marks to make on the subject of time. 
‘* Some people,’’ he says, ‘‘ attach un- 
due importance to the time test as prov- 
ing the merit or demerit of horses, and 
certainly since Sloan taught English 
jockeys how to ride races as races all the 
way much more can be learnt from the 
time than used to be the case; but it is 
absurd in England to compare the times 
made on one racecourse with those made 
on another. On the Epsom five furlongs, 
for instance, they make world’s records 
every time, while on the Rous Course at 
Newmarket they never get under sixty 
seconds.’’ Proof of this is constantly 
afforded. Referring to what Sloan 
‘** taught English jockeys,’’ that is to say 
the art of ‘‘ coming through,’’ it is to be 
remarked that very many jockeys nowa- 
days and for a long time past indeed 
have reverted to the old system of wait- 
ing. As for the time test,  evi- 
dence of its misleading nature is forth- 
coming unmistakably when it is found 
that some of the worst horses have made 
the best times, some of the very best 
horses have occupied much longer than 
those who are beyond question infinitely 
their inferiors. 

The book is illustrated by a number 
of drawings by the late Phil May. 
The subjects treated, however, do not 
lend themselves to the admirable humour 
which was that extraordinary artist’s 
strong point. 
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By OSCAR E. SEYD. 


SpaRE TyrRE PRECAUTIONS. 


Tyre trouble is one of the most annoy- 
ing causes of delay on the road. While 
the advance of engine and transmission 
design has almost eliminated mechanical 
breakdown, tyre troubles are an ever- 
present possibility. The standardisation 
of the spare wheel has banished the former 
horror of struggling with refractory 
covers and tubes on the roadside, but it 
is very desirable that motorists should 
always be sure that their spare wheel 
equipments are themselves in order. I 
have observed several cars recently on 
which spare wheels and tyres have been 
sadly neglected. In some cases it was 
obvious that the spare wheel had not been 
removed from its holder on the running 
board or elsewhere for a very long time, 
and the tyre had suffered much deteriora- 
tion. On one particular car water had 
been allowed to accumulate in the trough 
in which the spare wheel rested, and on 
removing the outfit I found the tyre rusted 
to the rim. In another instance, where 
a spare wheel was carried at the back of 
the body, the securing straps had worked 
several distinct grooves in the cover 
owing to the vibration of the car. Spare 
tubes probably suffer more than covers. 
Many motorists who would not think of 
venturing on a tour without several spare 
tubes are astonishingly careless as to 
what becomes of them on the car. One 
finds them just thrown into odd lockers, 
at the bottom of tool boxes, and under 
the cushions of the seats. Spare tubes 
should be deflated, rolled up, and stored 
in waterproof bags sprinkled inside with 
powdered chalk. Failing this, they can 
at least be protected in their empty state 
by being kept in cardboard boxes. For 
lengthy tours it is now becoming cus- 
tomary on large cars to carry two spare 
covers, and it is as easy to take three or 
four spare tubes on the car as to risk 
being stranded by having only one. 


Several of the makers of the larger cars 
are now providing two spare wheels com- 
plete with tyres in their equipment, and 
this is certainly a commendable step. On 
a car costing the best part of £1,000, 
or more, an additional 415 or so for an 
extra spare wheel and tyre outfit will not 
be objected to, and the enhanced security 
will be fully appreciated the first time one 
is unfortunate enough to have two wheel 
sets out of action. 


THE BROOKLANDS FATALITY. 


It is naturally disagreeable to write 
about fatalities, especially on the very 
rare occasions when these occur in a sport 
which certain of the public are all too 
prone to regard as dangerous. Fatal 
accidents at Brooklands have been re- 
markably few, and considering the speeds 
that are nowadays attained at every car 
and motor-cycle meeting, records show 
that the sport of motor track racing, 
rightly conducted, is extraordinarily safe 
compared with other apparently less risky 
activities. At the August Bank Holiday 
meeting, however, a fatality did occur 
about which it may be useful to say just a 
word. In the course of the 90 m.p.h. 
Long Handicap, D. J. Gibson, driving a 
Vauxhall car, ran into the fencing near 
the fork, causing his car to capsize. It 
resulted in the instant death of the driver 
and serious injuries to his cousin, Arthur 
Gibson, who was acting as mechanic. 
The accident was attributable, in my 
opinion, to the inexperience of the unfor- 
tunate driver in actual competition driv- 
ing. In coming off the Byfleet banking 
too late at a speed of some 105 miles an 
hour, he did not allow himself sufficient 
distance in which to pass another com- 
petitor moving at a slower speed. In all 
probability, had he made the decision in 
time, he could have slowed down and 
passed safely on the left of the man in 
front, but in attempting to pass on the 
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right he took a risk which was unwar- 
rantable in the circumstances, and which, 
most unfortunately, resulted in his death. 
Gibson was an amateur driver, and a type 
of sportsman we can ill afford to lose. 
This was the first race meeting in whicn 
he had actually competed, although he 
had covered many miles on the track in 
practice. If there is anything to be 
added apart from the fact that the acci- 
dent was primarily attributable to Gib- 
son’s inexperience, it is that perhaps the 
Brooklands authorities might insist more 
rigorously on cars moving at a compara- 
tively slow speed keeping nearer the in- 
side of the track than was the competitor 
whom Gibson endeavoured to pass on the 
fatal occasion. All the circumstances 
considered, however, there does not seem 
the slightest blame attaching to the track 
management, and this opinion was en- 
dorsed by the jury at the inquest on the 
unfortunate driver. 


Motoring Celebrities, No. 11: 


CotoneL F. Linypsay Lioyp, C.M.G. 


One of the best known personalities in 
the British motor racing world is Col. F. 
Lindsay Lloyd. |The Colonel does not 
race himself, but he has a job of unique 
interest in directing those who do. Since 
1908 he has been Clerk of the Course at 
Brooklands. His name is, therefore, in- 
separably associated with the early his- 
tory of British motor racing on the 
track, and with its development to the 
thrilling and educative sport which it has 
become to-day. Brooklands track was 
actually opened in July, 1907, so that 
Colonel Lloyd has been at the helm prac- 
tically from the first voyage. Things 
were very different at Weybridge in 1907 
from what they are to-day. When the 
track was first opened Lord Montagu 
said: ‘‘I believe in the Brooklands 
Course—that great grey girdle of con- 
crete—from a racing and sporting, as 
well as from a scientific point of view.’ 
His Lordship prophesied that far faster 
cars than had been designed would soon 
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be evolved through experiments at Brook- 
lands. Colonel Lloyd was among the 
first to realise the possibilities of the 
track, and when he was appointed its 
manager he certainly entered upon his 
duties with enthusiasm. Development 
since those days has been so extensive 
that it would take far more space than J 
have available to mention even the out- 
standing events which Col. Lloyd has 
conducted at Brooklands. Suffice it to 
say that he has been in charge of prac- 
tically every race meeting since 1908, and 
that he is at heart of things as regards 
British track sport as few men can claim 
to be. To-day, when speeds of over two 
miles a minute have been attained by 
racing cars, and when a five hundred 
miles race has been won on a motor 
bicycle at an average speed of over 
seventy miles an hour, most people whi 
know the Colonel feel that he is the right 
man to be in charge of the one place in 
England where these things are done. Of 
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commanding presence, his directions in- 
spire the respect of enthusiasts who might 
be inclined to take undue risks or to 
ignore regulations; yet he has a technical 
knowledge and an application to details 
which make his job much more than the 
mere shouting of orders. And it is a 
difficult proposition successfully to run 
the one British motordrome. There are 
many people who think that Brooklands 
fails—chiefly by the fact that it has never 
attracted the social world as have other 
sporting centres. While I am certainly 
with those who believe that more might 
be done to make the race meetings and the 
general advantages of Brooklands more 
widely appreciated, I fully realise the 
many trade, financial, and other difficul- 
ties which hamper the development of 
such an undertaking. Colonel Lloyd is 
not alone in this matter, and the criticism 
(if any) that Brooklands has not yet be- 
come a great social centre, should not be 
heaped upon him. The track is certainly 
the centre of car racing, and apart from 


the annual A.C.U. Tourist Trophy road 
races in the Isle of Man, is also the centre 


of motor British cycle speed sport. Dur- 
ing the past fifteen years or so the Brook- 
lands Automobile Racing Club, the Essex 
Motor Club, the Junior Car Club and 
other organisations have promoted 4 
series of meetings at Brooklands which 
have provided excellent sport, educated 
the public, and contributed to the evolu- 
tion of the motor car to the advantage 
of the ordinary motorists. The same 
may be said in respect of motor cycles 
of the British Motor Cycle Racing Club, 
the Motor-Cycling Club, and _ other 
bodies. Each of these events has been 
“stage managed ’’ by Colonel Lloyd, 
and no one, I think, will question the 
fairness, tact, and general good sports- 
manship with which he has performed 
his often difficult duties. 

Those who know Col. Lloyd will not 
doubt his military vocation. But his 
appearance and agility belie the fact that 
he received his first commission in the 
R.E. so long ago as 1887. From that 
date onwards he rendered much useful 
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Army service, his duties being chiefly in 
technical capacities. From 1891 to 1894 
he was engaged on submarine mining and 
defence work at Hong Kong, and later, 
on similar duties at home centres. Going 


-out to the South African War as Ad- 


jutant on a troopship, he was engaged 
there on railway, telegraph, and road 
transport work of great importance. 
Irom 1go1 to 1906 Col. Lloyd was ad- 
viser to the War Department on all forms 
of mechanical transport, and among the 
special work which he undertook was the 
preparation of a report on the landing and 
mounting of heavy guns. On the out- 
break of the European War, Col. Lloyd 
took charge of the Mechanical Transport 
Depét at Bulford and became Colonel- 
Commandant, Mobilisation and Em- 
barkation, M.T., R.A.S.C. This involved 
the control of subsidiary depéts at 
Avonmouth, Portsmouth and Southamp- 
ton, and, of course, a vast amount of 
administrative work in keeping all the 
theatres of war supplied with mechanical 
transport and stores. Col. Lloyd also 
contributed much helpful service in the 
inauguration of civilian aviation in this 
country, Brooklands in pre-war days be- 
ing a centre of activity for most of the 
pioneer flying men. 


MOTOR-CYCLING MATTERS 


THE Two-StrRokE TRIUMPH. 


In its present-day form the light two- 
stroke motor cycle is a fascinating pro- 
position. It has outgrown most of the 
inherent weaknesses which afflicted its 
youth, and taken to itself characteristics 
more becoming to maturity. It is no 
longer a ‘‘ baby ’’ motor cycle, except in 
respect of weight and nominal horse- 
power. It has proved that for solo-work 
weight is unnecessary, and that in prac- 
tice 2} h.p. is all that the average rider 
wants, except for sustained high speed or 
long distance touring. An_ excellent 
machine of this type is the Junior 
Triumph, an up-to-date sample of which 
I have been regularly using during the 
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Berm 1820 ——— Sull going Strong! 


CHARLES I’s Bedroom. 

“THE SARACEN'’S HEAD,” South. 
well :—One of the finest remaining ex- 
amples of the Old English Inn, with 
ancient timbering and coaching yard. 


Charles I slept hereimmediately prior to HISTORICAL SPIRIT SERIES NO 4 
his defeat and capture by ive Roundheads. 


Johnnie Walker : “JT am glad to note, your Majesty, 
that you have regained your head.” 


Shade of King Charles: “Like you, Jounnre Watxer, my 
reputation has improved with age.” 


JOHN WALKER & SONS, LTD.. Scotch Wnuisxs K'LMARNOCK, SCOTLAND 
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THE 24 H.P. TWO-STROKE JUNIOR TRIUMPH 


past three months. Personally, I have 
not the slightest desire to handle a 
machine weighing nearly three hundred 
pounds when a Junior Triumph, or some- 


thing similar, scaling about 130 lbs. will 


do all I want as a solo mount. If it isa 
question of a sidecar or a machine on 
which a pillion passenger can be carried 
there is, of course, a different argument. 
But as a solo mount pure and simple, [ 
have found the Junior Triumph to fill the 
bill completely. In these days there 
are many sportsmen (and sportswomen) 
who require a solo motor cycle of this 
type, and some details of the Junior 
Triumph may, therefore, be acceptable. 
This machine has now been before the 
public for a good many years, but detail 
improvements and the gradual evolution 
of two-stroke principles have made it a 
more desirable mount to-day than it was 
in its earlier forms. The general lay- 
out of the Junior Triumph is attractive, 
and there is evidence of skilful design in 
all its details. One may say at once, in 
fact, that it is a worthy product of a firm 
which has been eminent in the industry 
from the early pedal cycle days. The 
Junior Triumph is fitted with a two-stroke 
engine having several technical features 


which the ordinary rider will chiefly ap- 
preciate by the good service they assure 
for him on the road. The capacity is 
225 c.c., and the A.C.C. rating 2} h.p. 
A compression release valve in front of 
the cylinder is actuated by a Bowden 
cable and an inverted lever under the 
right handlebar. The silencer is of 
generous proportions, and a long pipe 
carries the exhaust to the rear of the 
machine. A distinctive feature of this 
model of the Triumph is the two-speed 
gearbox. This is very neatly attached to 
the crankcase. It provides two-speeds 
on the countershaft principle, the gear 
ratios giving a reduction of 40 per cent. 
from high to low. The gear is actuated 
by a Bowden control on the left handle- 
bar, and there is provision for easily ad- 
justing the driving chain between the 
gearbox and engine when necessary. A 
Triumph two-lever overhead-feed car- 
buretter is standardised, and the machine 
is fitted with an excellent variable mag- 
neto. The tank of the Junior Triumph 
is another distinctive feature. Cylindrical 
in shape, it has two compartments. 
These accommodate, respectively, nine 
pints of petrol and oil, mixed for the 
‘* petroil ’? system on which the engine 


: 


MOTORING 


is driven and lubricated, and two pints of 
lubricating oil held in reserve. There is 
a combined petrol filler cap and oil 
measure, and an ejector pump for draw- 
ing oil from the reserve tank. All con- 
trol wires are taken through the fore part 
of the tank, and thus clips about the 
frame are dispensed with. The well- 
known Triumph spring forks are fitted, 
and the wheels are 24 x 2} inches. A 
heel operated brake works inside the belt- 
rim on the rear wheel, and a Bowden con- 
trolled rim brake on the front wheel. The 
general finish of the machine is_ black 
enamel on the Coslettised frame, and 
there are quite sufficient plated parts else- 
where. The general appearance of the 
machine is distinctly pleasing. 

In the course of a good mileage, com- 
posed mostly of fairly short journeys, I 
have found the Junior Triumph all its 
makers claim for it. If one wants to 
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average very high speeds over long 
journeys, one will obviously choose a 
more powerful machine, for the Junior 
Triumph makes no claim to do this. On 
the other hand a very good average speed 
can be maintained. The engine gives. 
ample power for touring at moderate 
speeds, and seems to revel in hill climb- 
ing. Certainly it is not distressed by 
any main road hill, and it has climbed a 
number of test gradients in a very credit- 
able manner. The machine, generally, is 
easy to control, and the engine starts. 
without demanding much effort. I cer- 
tainly think that the addition of clutch. 
would be an improvement, while the ad- 
ditional advantage of a kick-starter would 
be appreciated by many. The Junior 


Triumph, complete with carrier, pannier 
tool bags, and kit of tools, sells at £65, 
at which figure I consider it very good 
value to-day. 


WALES) SOLICITOR, ON HIS NEW 


45-50 H.P. NAPIER 


SPORTS DIARY FOR SEPTEMBER 


Sept. 1.—Racinc: Gatwick, Haydock Park. 
PARTRIDGE SHOOTING BEGINS. 


Sept. 2.—Racinc : 
Phoenix Park. 


Gatwick, Haydock Park, 


Sept. 5.—Racinc: Derby, Champion Breeders’ 
Foal Plate; Tuam. LancasuireE AGRICULTURAL 
Suow, Preston. 


Sept. 6.—Racinc: Derby, Breeders’ St. Leger ; 
Limerick; Plymouth Steeplechases. Batu 
Horse SHow. 


Sept. 7.—Racinc: Derby, Peveril of the Peak 
Plate ; Limerick ; Plymouth Steeplechases. 


Sept. 8.—Racinec : Manchester, Autumn Breeders’ 
Foal Plate; Windsor. 


Sept. 9.—Racinc: Manchester, Prince Edward 


Handicap ; Windsor ; Baldoyle. 


Sept. 11.—Racinc: Mullingar, Shirley Steeple- 
chases. 


Sept. 12.—Racinc: 
Stakes ; Ballinrobe. 


Sept. 13.—Racinc: Doncaster, St. 
Dundalk ; Totnes Steeplechases. 


Doncaster, Champagne 


Leger ; 
Sept. 14.—Racinc: Doncaster, Portland Plate ; 


Dundalk ; Totnes Steeplechases. 


Sept. 15.—Racinc: Doncaster, Doncaster Cup ; 
Proudstown. 


Sept. 16.—Racinc : 
town Park. 


Alexandra Park, Powers- 

Sept. 17.—Racinc: San Sebastian, Grand Prix 
de S. M. la Reine Victoria.. 

Sept. 18.—Racine : Warwick. 

Sept. 19.—Racine : Warwick, Curragh. 

Sept. 20.—LanpRAIL AND QUAIL SHOOTING BEGINS 
IN IRELAND. Racinc: Ayr, Scottish Derby ; 


Curragh, Irish St. Leger; Newton Abbot and 
Folkestone Steeplechases. 


Sept. 21.—Racinc: Ayr, 
Yarmouth, Curragh. 


Sept. 22.—Racinc: Newbury, Autumn Foal 
Stakes; Ayr, Ayr Gold Cup; Limerick Junc- 
tion. 


Ayrshire Handicap ; 


Sept. 23.—Racinc : Newbury, Limerick Junction. 


Sept. 25.—Racinc : 
Steeplechases. 


Lanark, Wolverhampton 


Sept. 26.—Racinc : Newmarket, First October, 
Great Foal Stakes; Lanark, City of Water- 
ford, Wolverhampton Steeplechases. 


Sept. 27.—Racinc : Newmarket, Great Eastern 
Railway Handicap ; Edinburgh, City of Water- 
ford, Perth Steeplechases. 


Sept. 28.—Racinc: Newmarket, Jockey Club 
Stakes ; Edinburgh, Gold Cup; Cowran Park, 
Perth Hunt and Southwell Steeplechases. 


Sept. 29.—Racinc : Newmarket, Rous Memorial 
Stakes ; Catterick Bridge. 


Sept. 30.—Racinc : 
Bridge. 


Alexandra Park, Catterick 


FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 


Racinc Fixtures.—Oct. 10, Newmarket 
Oaks; Oct. 11, Cesarewitch Stakes; Oct. 18, 
Middle Park Stakes; Oct. 25, Cambridgeshire ; 
Oct. 26, Jockey Club Cup; Nov. 25, Manchester 
November Handicap. 


ASSOCIATION Footspart Frxtures.—Oct. 4, 
F. A. v. Army; Oct. 21, England v. Ireland; 
Nov. 11, England v. Ireland (Amateur) ; Dec. 13, 
F. A. v. Navy; Jan. 27, England v. Wales 
(Amateur); Feb. 3, Scotland v. Wales; March 3, 
Ireland v. Scotland ; March 5, Wales v. England ; 
April 14, Scotland v. England, and Wales v. 
Ireland. 


Rucsy Frxtures.—Jan. 20, England 
v. Wales, Scotland v. France; Feb. 3, Wales v. 
Scotland; Feb. 10, England v. Ireland; Feb. 24, 
Ireland v. Scotland, Wales v. France; March 10, 
Ireland v. Wales; March 17, Scotland v. Eng- 
land; April 2, France v .England; April 14, 
France v. Ireland. 
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EVERYBODY SMOKES 
PLAYER'S 
“NAVY" 
MIXTURE 


SOLD IN THREE STRENGTHS: 
WHITE LABEL - - - 104d. per oz. 
MILD & MEDIUM- - - - I/- per oz. 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, 
Nottingham. 


Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Company (‘of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd. 


ORIENT LINE 


OF ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS TO 


AUSTRALIA 


Via GIBRALTAR, TOULON, NAPLES, PORT SAID, 
and COLOMBO. 


THROUGH BOOKINGS TO TASMANIA and NEW ZEALAND. 


ATTRACTIVE HOLIDAY SEA _ TRIPS 
TO SOUTH OF SPAIN, RIVIERA & ITALY. 


Managers: ANDERSON, GREEN @ CO., LTD. 
5 Fenchurch Avenue. London, E.C.3. 


Branch Offices: 14 COCKSPUR STREET, S.W.1. @ 1 AUSTRALIA HOUSE, STRAND, W.C.2. 


=>), 
AW 
Mas 


INSTONE AIR LINE L? 


(ROYAL MAIL) 


LONDON-PARIS 


DAILY SERVICE. 


BOOK | No OTHER 


THROUGH i. Company has such 
ALL USUAL | a wonderful 
AGENTS : 2 record of safety. 


LONDON-BRUSSELS 


IN 2; HOURS——DAILY SERVICE 


From HOTEL METROPOLE daily. Telephone: CROYDON 2720 (Exchange 18) 


Th DON’T TAKE RISKS—USE THE 
CLEMAK 
STROPPER SHAVING BRUSH 
Instantly sharpens 


ll 
| 


% q 


*s This little machinedoubles the value of your 
razor No skill required. Just 4K blade 
me in, turn the handle, and the ‘‘GALLIA”’ 
Ma does the rest. Absolutely reliable and 
ma efficient. By far the best device yet invented, 


Long life for Blades 


at Get one to- day ; it will pay for itself over ¢ 
Mm! and over again in blades saved. 


21/- Post Free. SUPER BRUSHES 
7 Days’ Trial. 5/6, 7/6, 


If, after seven days’ trial, you wish te 
return the “‘GALLIA,” send it back = 
and we refund = BRITISH MAKE 
56. ae" Your Dealer will show you the ‘‘CLEMAK’’ Brush 
| * Or sent Post Free by— 


CLEMAK SAFETY RAZOR 0O., KINGSWAY, LONDON. 
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Badminton Magazine 


OF SPORT 
EDITED BY ALFRED E. T. WATSON 
No. 326. SEPTEMBER 1922 


CONTENTS. 
SPORTSMEN OF MARK No. CVII oe By ALFRED E. T. WATSON (Illustrated) 
THE SKYE TERRIER... By D, WILMER (Illustrated) 
THE BADMINTON PHOTOGRAPHIC ‘COMPETITION—Prize Award Pictures 
£50 FOR A SPORTING SNAPSHOT: Badminton Photographic Competition  ... 
BIG-GAME SHOOTING BY MOONLIGHT IN EAST AFRICA By “ CHAV ENDER” 
CHAMOIS HUNTING IN SWITZERLAND... By J. E. PRYDE HUGHES (Illustrated) 
PIG-STICKING IN MOROCCO a <i By R. F. MEREDITH (illustrated) 
THE TURF: A LOOK ROUND. By ALFRED E. T. WATSON 
EDITORIAL NOTES 
THE SPECK IN THE HEAVENS 
PARTRIDGE AND PHEASANT PROSPECTS 
SQUASH RACKETS _.... 
SCANDINAVIAN SPORT AND TRAVEL 
By CAPTAIN F., Pious. 
AFTER PARROTS IN KOCH (Illustrated) 
MY NEPALESE By ALICE M. RENNION (Illustrated) 
THE HUNTERS’ CLUB—IV By MICHAEL ANNESLEY 


BOOK REVIEWS 
MOTORING NOTES : By OSCAR E, SEYD ‘(Illustrated) 


MORTIMER BATTEN 
By OWEN JONES 
...By E. B. NOEL 


“By 


A, M. WEBSTER, F.R.G.S., 
FELIX J. 


Editorial Notice. ____ All Editorial Communications should be addressed to the Editor, St. Bride’s House, Salisbury 


Square, Fleet Street, E.C.4 


MSS. and photographs should bear the name of the sender, 


and when a nom de plume is adopted the correct name and address must be enclosed for our satisfaction. They will be 
carefully considered, and if accompanied by an envelope sufficiently stamped, will be returned if unsuitable for publication. 
While every care is taken, we are not responsible for loss. Unless otherwise arranged, contributions are paid for, in the 


discretion of the Editor, according to their value. 
The Subscription to The Badminton Magazine is 15/- per annum 
everywhere post free. 
Registered at the General Post Office for transmission by Canadian Magazine Post. 
Entered as Second-class matter at the New York, N.Y., Post Office, 1903. 


Waterproofs for the Races 


J. ELVERY’S (Established 1850) hold a complete selection of 
GUARANTEED WATERPROOFS 
for all climates and all occasions. 
The ‘‘ Deauville,’’ a well-tailored light-weight Slip-on 
for present vogue, in Real West of England Coverts. 
rainproofed by Elvery’s special process, 53 Gns. 


The “ Devon,”’ a really reliable Waterproof for Riding 
and all Sports, in three weights, light, medium and 
strong, 78/-, 84/-, 95/-. 


The “ Sandown,”’ a light-weight Waterproof. Super 
quality, easy tocarry. Fawn, mole and brown, 5 Gns, 
Can be carried in Envelope Case. 


Ladies’ Waterproofs in Silks and Satins 
Guineas 


PATTERNS BY RETURN 


COATS ON APPROVAL 
Established 1850 


ELVERY’S Waterproofs have stood the test of years 


Elephant House, 
31 CONDUIT ST., 
London, W.1, 

(One door from 
New Bond Street) 
And at 
ELEPHANT HOUSE, 
DUBLIN & CORK 


349 
360 
364 
365 
371 
375 
379 
385 
391 
394 
397 
402 
408 
414 
420 
7 
: 


1s. 6d. Miscellaneous Advertisements 205, 


“ per line All communications shoula be addressed to Advertisement per 


+s Manager, The Badminton Magazine, 12 Salisbury Square, s 
6/- Minimum London, E.C.4 here inch 


MAKES LEATHER LAST. 
Boots, Harness, and all Leather 
made waterproof as a duck’s back, 
soft as velvet, withtreble the wear 


Pleasant odour. Allows polish, 
GOLD MEDAL 22 Exhibition highest awards. 
Black or Brown in Tins 6d., 1/- 
2/-, 5/-, sold by dealers, or any 
size 3d. Stamps extra from the 
Manufactory. :: Dunstable, Bed 


iw rue ROYAL STABLES 
By HIS MAJESTYS CAVALRY, AND 
BY FOREIGN ARMIES, &c, &c. 


“You can use 
nothing better than the Saddle Soap made by 
treats it. , & uses the according to dir- 
ection the harness will always look well,” THE FIELD 


Resident Proprietors: 
& H-D- PRESTON 


PORTABLE LOOSE BOXES “THE FRIENDS YOU SEEK ARE SEEKING YOU.” 


Ya Lowest Congenial friendships are formed through the U.C.C. an intro- 
Prices on ductory medium for ladies and gentlemen desiring a friend of 
Application. like sympathy (either sex) at home or abroad. For interesting 
particulars, write Sec. 16BM, Cambridge St , London. +.W. 1. 
Genuine. Estd. over 20 years. 


A Speciality MUSIC COMPOSERS :—MSS required for publication. Dolart 


BEST SEASONED MATERIALS AND WORKMANSHIP. 


Send for Free Catalogue of Stables, Motor Car Houses. etc., 
stating requirements. 


Estimates free to Customers’ own requirements, 
; ae 4 SPORTSMEN. end your holidays in France at the Samois 
The Principal and best makers at lowest oy" of P ortable Wood Country Club, Forest of Fontainebleau, near Paris, where you 

and tron Buildings for all purposes, Poultry Appliances, etc. will find Tennis, Rowing, Yachting, Fishing, Hunting, etc. 


Works cover 9 acres Established 80 years. Marne), France. 


STORY:-MAGAZINE 


the popular Magazine of Fiction 


1/- monthly Obtainable at all Bookstalls 
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The Best 
Shillingsworth 


Anywhere 


is the SEPTEMBER issue of 


LLOYDS 


STORY:-MAGAZINE 


Th's number contains: 


The first of a new series of delightfully 
humorous Complete Stories under the title of 


LOVERS. t. 


by A. M. BURRAGE. 
A thrilling mystery by Edgar Wallace, 
a charming romance by Fanny Heaslip Lea, 
and stories by such well-known writers and 
artists as Chas. Van Loan, F. A. M. Webster, 
May Roberts Rinehart, Holworthy Hall, 
Wm. Freeman, C. J. C. Street, Joseph Simp 
son, Bert Thomas, A. T. Smith, Comerford 
Watson, etc., etc. 
(On Sale at all Newsagents and Bookstalis) 


Price 1|/- net 
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The 16/40 h.p. 
4-cyl. Sunbeam 
with 5-seaier 
touring body, 
£960 


THE SUPREME 


SUNBEAM 


16 40 h.p. 4-cyl. Model. 


vlinder cars which achieved 


P Races; in the T.T. Kaces in the Isle 


| and power, 


Brief Specification: 4 cyls. 80 x 150 mm., 
overhead valves, magneto ignition, 
4-speed gearbox, tyres 820 x 120, wheel- 
base, 10 4, track, 4 9"; hood and cur- 
tains, detachable wheels, lighting and 
self-starter, horn, clock and speedometer. 


Price (with | ouring Body) £960 


OTHER TOURING MODELS ARE 


1 4 h.p. 4-cyl. - = £725 
24 60 h.p. 6-cyl. = &1 3295 


ING 


THE SUNBEAM MOTOR CAR CO. LTD. 


WOLVERHAMPTON Head Office & Works 
LONDON - Showrooms G Export Dept., 12, Prince's 

” ; Southern Service & Repair Works, 177, 
MANCHESTER Showrooms 


Northern Service & Repair Works, 288/294, Exch 


NEW YORK Showrooms = 25, West 57th Srreet, 
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